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The Educational Screen 


The Rise of the Educational Exhibit 


MARGARET A. KLEIN 


Children’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor, Washington, D. C. 


HIS is the day and age of 
visual educational methods, 
The motion picture ; the picture sec- 
tion of the newspaper; attractive 
window displays of business houses ; 
billboards which line our highways ; 
electrical signs flashing out mes- 
sages into the night; unique and 
startling posters ; electrically lighted 
models ; colored transparencies ; au- 
tomatic projectors; graphs and 
charts of social and scientific in- 
vestigations ; educational exhibits 
at fairs, expositions and confer- 
ences—all are daily reminders of 
the universal use of visual educa- 
tional methods for extending in- 
formation. 
Visual education is by no means 
a new system of knowledge. In 
fact, early man could learn only by 
means of the senses as he knew no 
other method. Later in the ages 
when the art of printing was dis- 
covered and books were published 








The greatest impetus to visual 
education was undoubtedly the dis- 
covery of the motion picture and 
its subsequent success. When one 
considers that visual education in- 
cludes not only the presentation of 
facts in a pedagogical way but also 
any other way whether it be com- 
mercial, religious, scientific or what 
not, then the scope of the motion 
picture can be fully realized. 

But the discovery of the motion 
picture and its subsequent success 
than an impetus for 
visual education. It completely rev- 
olutionized the methods of present- 


was more 


ing knowledge and it is safe to say, 
these new methods eventually influ- 
enced the general use of the so- 
called education exhibit. The 
“movie” demonstrated to the world, 
not only the importance and posi- 
tive value of visualizing the thing 
they were trying to teach, but, also, 
how this could be accomplished 





An effective use of dolls in a health exhibit. 


and man could read about distant 
countries and great inventions, he 
would visualize them in his mind 
and he had a great desire to travel 
and see these wonderful things 
about which he had read. Thus 
visual education was strengthened 
by new discoveries and new meth- 
ods of learning. 


with ease and rapidity. 

Commercial organizations quick- 
ly saw the advantages of the mo- 
tion picture in selling an idea to the 
public at large. They knew certain 
fundamental ideas were in back of 
the success of the motion picture 
and they lost no time in analyzing 


its success. They found three fun- 


damental ideas which it was agreed 
never failed to arouse the interest 
of the public. These ideas are light, 
action and pictures. 

Since the newspaper could not 
use the ideas of light and action, 
the picture idea fell to their lot and, 
at the present time, almost every 
newspaper in the United States has 
its “picture section.” Magazines 
also carry out the picture idea by 
using a great many illustrations 
with their articles. 
organizations 


Advertising were 


fortunate, indeed. They could use 
all three ideas and to good advan- 
tage. To these ideas they added 
that of color. A great change took 
place in the advertising world. In- 
stead of the plain, precise adver- 
tisements of the early days there 
attractively illus- 


now appeared 


trated ones. Electrical signs, so 
arranged as to bring in the element 
of motion, made their appearance 
on billboards; on top of buildings; 
high up on the mountain sides; in 
fact, they appeared everywhere with 
amazing rapidity. 

Next came the “moving” model. 
By aid of motors and electrical de- 
vices one now sees “animals” per- 
forming all kinds of tricks in store 
windows. At Christmas time, one 


leaves a window where an “ele- 
phant” had amused him by moving 
his trunk only to be confronted at 
the next window by a “lion” mov- 
ing his eyes and head. In London, 
the moving model is replacing the 
living model in the fashion shows. 

Of course, these ideas could not 
be carried out in the commercial 
world without being noticed by the 
scientific, educational and technical 
worlds. And they had a very good 
reason for noticing any scheme that 


was adequate in reaching the public. 
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For a number of years special 
investigations and social surveys 
had been carried on. The results of 
these surveys and _ investigations 
were carefully tabulated, compiled 
and published. Although many dis- 
tressing conditions were revealed, 
the public apparently took no notice 
of them and seemingly were not in- 
terested. 

Organizations realized that unless 
they found some way to get the 
public interested in existing con- 
ditions as revealed by their surveys, 
their work was useless and remedial 
measures for public ills could not 
be carried out. 

Realizing what the commercial 
world had done with their new 
methods of publicity, the non-com- 
mercial world adopted a_ similar 


‘ 


method of “selling their facts,’ and 
the exhibit built on the ideas of 
light, action, illustrations, and color, 
came into being. 

In the last few years the exhibit 
has become so popular that it is 
not only used for demonstrating 
certain problems to the public but 
also at conferences and conventions 
of all sorts. The conference ex- 
hibit has proved to be an exchange 
of ideas and a valuable source of 
suggestions for publicity. 

The word “exhibits” has many 
implications. Commercially it usu- 
ally means a window trim or a spe- 
cial display of merchandise. The 
artist also uses the term when he 
has an “exhibit” of paintings or 
etchings. Educationally speaking, 
an exhibit is a display of material 
for the purpose of getting certain 
knowledge before the public. Such 
exhibits may consist of posters, or 
models, or a combination of both, 
or it may be a booth arrangement 
such as is used at large fairs and 
expositions, or it may be a large 
exposition containing many differ- 
ent methods of exhibiting. 

No matter what the word “‘ex- 


hibits” may mean, there can be mm 


doubt that all exhibits have but one 
purpose and that is te convey an 
idea to the public in a convincing 
manner. If the idea is merchan- 
dise, the exhibit sells it; if it is 
educational, the exhibit gives it 
publicity. The exhibit is without 
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tions are constantly charging the 
American public with negligence in 
responding to movements involving 
social and civic interests. Perhaps 
this charge can be refuted when one 


considers how these questions are 


presented .to the public. 





An exhibit in which regular sized articles are used. 


question a publicity matter and the 
organization without an _ exhibit 
section is like a business house 
without an advertising medium and 
just as much handicapped. 
Commercial organizations have 
two sources of advertisement; the 
window displays and the newspaper 
advertisement. Each has its place 
and merits, but it is generally con- 
ceded that the window display 
reaches more people and is a surer 
way of reaching a large number of 
people in a short period of time 
than the newspaper advertisement. 
There is no doubt but that edu- 
cational and social organizations 
have been very slow to recognize a 


two-fold plan of publicity. They 


have issued quantities of publica- 


tions—many of which are never 


read—and, at the same time, almost 
neglected the educational exhibit 
exemplified in posters, models, coun- 

fair booths, etc., as a means of 
organiza 


publicity. i hese Same 


No one can definitely measure the 
results of an exhibit. The gate re- 
ceipts at fairs and large exposi- 
tions give one an idea of the num- 
ber of people who attend the ex- 
hibition, but it is not an estimate 
of the influence of the exhibit. 


Perhaps the real influence of the 
exhibit may be said to be expressed 
in the words of William P. Blake, 
Commissioner Alternate, American 
Centennial Exposition, 1872. Speak- 
ing of great international exposi- 
tions, their objects, purposes, or- 
ganizations, and results, he said: 

“The great and immediate func- 
tions of exhibitions are to stimulate 
and educate. They act, not only 
upon the industrial classes but upon 
all classes of men, They increase 
as well as diffuse knowledge. By 
bringing together and comparing 
the results of human effort, new 
germs of thought are planted, new 
ideas are awakened, and new inven- 
tions are born. They mark eras in 
industrial art and give opportuni- 

(Concluded on page 97) 
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The Educational Screen 


The Influence of Motion Pictures Upon the Development 
of International Co-operation 


Ercet C. McATEER 


Assistant Director of Visual Education, Los Angeles City Schools 


EN, women and children in 

all parts of the world dream 
of and hope for a warless world. 
Not seers alone, but the mass of 
plain people of every tongue, tribe 
and nation under Heaven are be- 
ginning to see the truth once so in- 
credible—“If mankind does not end 
war, war will end mankind.” 
_ The actual outlawry of war de- 
pends primarily upon international 
co-operation. This concert of ac- 
tion can be attained only after 
there shall have been generated in 
the majorities of all races enlight- 
ened minds, broadened sympathies 
and hearts ofan understanding na- 
ture. Development of these intel- 
lectual and emotional attitudes can 
be expected only when there shall 
exist among the peoples of the 
world a mutual understanding. This 
understanding, however, can be at- 
tained only through the mutual 
knowledge of their diverse histories, 
lives, problems and _ aspirations. 
When two peoples really know each 
other they do not hate; and where 
there is no hate, there is usually 
no war. 

Within the last hundred 
years the inner and outer life of the 
nations of the world have become 
nationalized. Economic life, educa- 
tion and even religion, with state 
churches or without them, have 
been subjects of this overwhelming 
power of nationalization. It was at 
one time said: “Patriotism is not 
enough.” Why? Patriotism once 
took men out of little local loyalties 
and expanded their outlook and al- 
legiance. They had been citizens of 
a shire; it made them citizens of a 


four 


nation. It broke down local prov- 
incialisms; it broadened human 
horizons. 


But the world has moved. The 
enlarging fellowship of human life 
upon this planet, which has moved 
out through ever-widening circles 
of communication and contact, has 
now become explicitly and over- 
whelmingly international, and it 
never can be crowded back again. 
The one hope of humanity today, 
if it is to escape devastating ruin, 
lies in rising above nationalism and 
recognizing the internationality of 
mankind. There must be a uni- 
versal enlargement of the definition 
of patriotism to express the spirit 
given in the words of Charles Sum- 
ner—“Not that I love country less, 
but Humanity more, do I now and 
here plead the cause of a higher 
and truer patriotism. I cannot for- 
get that we are men by a more sa- 
cred bond than we are 
that we are children of a common 
Father more than we are Ameri- 
cans.” 

What, then, is the 
Briefly, education. 

It may be argued that 
prejudice is so innate and powerful 
that it will resist all educational 
efforts for its destruction. It is 
submitted that this is untrue. Kelly 
Miller in an excellent article* de- 
fines prejudice as “‘a hasty emo- 
tional judgment evoked by surface 
appearance without due delibera- 
tion or examination of supporting 
facts.” He states further: “There 
is a spontaneous dislike of the dif- 
ferent, and a shrinking from the 
strange, on first sight, which is 
usually mollified or planed away by 
better acquaintance and familiari- 
ty.” His searching analysis of race 
prejudice discloses, among others, 


citizens— 


remedy ? 


race 


”? 





*“Race 
quired.” 


Prejudice, Innate or Ac- 


the following conclusions ; that it is 
mainly a one-sided passion, and 
does not work with equal intensity 
in both directions; that it does not 
manifest itself in infancy and ap- 
pears only after it has been stimu- 
lated by adult 
that it is clearly modifiable by time, 
place and circumstance. 


instruction; and, 
As a de- 
duction from these and other minor 
that 
prejudice is not innate but is ac- 


premises, he determines race 


quired. We agree with him that 
such prejudice is not insurmount- 
able but may be overcome and dis- 
sipated by properly directed forces 
of education. 

When the 
have been so moulded that they are 


minds of ali peoples 


capable of understanding every 
other people on the earth, the field 
is fertile for the growth of inter 
national co-operation. 

We have stated that education is 
How to accomplish 


Our 


the remedy. 
it? Many are the methods. 
immediate concern is the power the 
motion picture can wield in effect- 
ing the remedy. It is admittedly 
the greatest agency in the hands of 
man today for the dissemination of 
There is no other 
means besides this by which, with- 
out translation, Occidental can talk 
to Oriental across vast spaces. In 
addition, the motion picture, with 
its potentiality for leaving a deep 
impression on the mind, has a power 
even greater than that of the writ- 
ten or spoken word to reveal the 
races of the world to one another. 
It can, as part of its natural func- 
tion and with little difficulty, ex- 
press the greatest of all interna- 
tional truths—that mothers, fathers 
and children are fundamentally the 
same the world over—that mankind 


knowledge. 
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is essentially one race of many 
colors—that all human beings at 
heart are constituted alike — in 
short, that neighborly love is not 
limited by the boundaries of one 
nation, but that it applies to every 
member of this world family. 

It is too much to expect that we 
can change the adult minds of the 
world with their prejudices, precon- 
ceptions and acquired misunder- 
standings. It is not useless, how- 
ever, to give those minds visual ex- 
perience which will tend to broaden 
and temper the intellects and sym- 
pathies of the individuals. 

The great hope lies in the citi- 
zens, law makers and governing 
heads of the morrow—the children 
of today. If the motion picture will 
place before the children of all na- 
tions knowledge which will create 
in them a sympathetic understand- 
ing of their brothers in foreign 
lands and which will atrophy any 
race prejudice engendered through 
parental teaching, we can picture 
the world of two or three genera- 
tions hence whose peoples have ac- 
quired a comprehension sufficient to 
level the barriers of international 
prejudice. 

It may be said that the task is 
large. The answer is that there is 
an increase of glory in its accom- 
plishment. The work must start at 
home, of course. When it has been 
given its impetus here, we then 
may expect co-operation from edu- 
cators in other countries. 

It is beyond cavil that the teach- 
ing of geography and history does 
cultivate in children a sympathy 
with other peoples rather than to 
aid in its opposite, race prejudice. 
Geography, more than almost any 
other study in the elementary 
schools, gives opportunity for the 
real understanding of peoples. His- 
tory, likewise, with its teaching of 
the trials and difficulties of the 
great men of history and of how 
they solved their problems, tends to 


arouse in the child a comprehensive 
sympathy. 

In obtaining this understanding 
among children, and arousing an 
enthusiasm for further voluntary 
research, nothing more successful 
has been devised so far than the 
motion picture. 

The present is particularly ap- 
propriate for the distribution of 
American films in the countries of 
the world. The British Empire, 
and all Continental Europe as well, 
is today facing the most unusual in- 
vasion in the world’s history. Amer- 
ican film is to an extraordinary ex- 
tent dominating the world. In all 
parts there is this process of Amer- 
icanization via the films. This in- 
fluence is not limited to Europe, 
but is found in South America and 
the Orient. 

Picture then the world-wide dis- 
tribution of American films show- 
ing the domestic life, customs and 
scenery of the countries of the 
world. The effect upon the future 
citizens of the world in creating 
a mutual understanding between 
them is beyond comprehension. 


An example of the proposed use 
of this method of education is 
found in some phases of Ameri- 
canization work. Plans have been 
perfected for the showing of pa- 
triotic and educational films in the 
steerage of trans-Atlantic steamers, 
so that potential citizens of the 
United States may know something 
of our customs, ideals and history 
before actually reaching our shores. 
In commenting on this plan, John 
J. Davis, Secretary of Labor, said, 
“IT know of no greater service you 
can render than showing the heart 
of America to these future citi- 
zens.” 

United 
States in undertaking the task of 


The producers of the 


showing films, depicting life in all 
countries, must use infinite care and 
tact. The responsibility is great. 
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Not only must there be absolute 
truth in these educational films, but 
the fiction films must be based on 
actual life. The Mexican must not 
be portrayed as a villain, the 
Frenchman as a degenerate, nor the 
American as a luxury loving idler. 
Cross sections of the solid middle 
classes in each country must serve 
as the fount from which the charac- 
teristics of a race are to be shown 
to the world. 

Carl F. Milliken, Secretary of the 
Motion Picture Producers and Dis- 
tributors of America, recently said, 
“T hope that the time is not far dis- 
tant when there will be filmed a 
series of motion pictures which re- 
veal the significant characteristics 
of all nations. With such pictures 
telling the history, revealing the 
backgrounds, ideas, ideals, customs 
and hopes of a race of people to 
all other people, it is not unreason- 
able to think that understanding 
will be promoted.” 

In this connection we must re- 
member that the screen speaks every 
language and that it enters into the 
lives of more persons than any 
other single instrument of expres- 
sion in the world. Consider the 
theatres of the world: 20,500 in the 
United States with a weekly atten- 
dancé of ninety million men, women 
and children; 19,700 in Europe; 
2,000 in Canada; 2,000 in Latin 
America; 500 in Africa, and 70 in 
the Near East. 

In line with the wish expressed 
by Mr. Milliken, it is interesting 
to note the plans of Madeline Bran- 
deis, motion picture director and 
producer of Hollywood. She sails 
for Europe in April. During the 
course of her visits to the countries 
of the Continent, Mrs. Brandeis will 
produce a series of pictures which 
she will call, “The Children of All 
Lands Series.” The series will con- 
sist of eight single reel pictures, 
each one dealing with a typical child 

(Concluded on page 101) 
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The Educational Screen 


Visual Materials in the Teaching of Physics 


N a science such as 

where there is a wealth of vis- 
ual material already present in the 
form of many experiments—both 
those performed by students and the 
lecture-demonstration; and in the 
apparatus itself, which is visual ma- 
terial of no mean quality—just what 
shall be the role of this trio—lan- 
tern slide, strip film, and motion 
picture? 

In the first place, be it conceded, 
that for the presentation of certain 
facts capable of being demonstrated 
by an experiment performed by the 
teacher, the motion picture or lan- 
tern slide is decidedly inferior. 
If the teacher be at all skillful in 
presenting the material, results are 
more certain “largely due to per- 
sonal contact and ability of the 
teacher to meet the needs of the 
class by making the demonstration 
suit.” 

The only experiments in the pres- 
entation of which the motion pic- 
ture might be desirable, would be 
in the case of those which, although 
understandable by the student and 
pertinent to the subject matter at 
hand, require apparatus and opera- 
tive skill not readily obtainable in 
the secondary school. 
such as those dealing with extreme- 
ly high voltage electricity, experi- 
ments with liquid air, and some on 
various wave forms, would seem 
to fall in this class. 

Visual aids, such as these three 
which are the subject of our study, 
would seem to fill the following 
purposes : 

(1) To furnish 
the ordinary 
course.” 


Physics, 


Experiments 


material outside 


materials of 





1. Freeman, F. N., Visual Education. 

2. Conroy, Lillian F. Suggested 
Specifications of School Films. 
Educational Screen, 5: 329-331, 
1926. 


3. Ellis and Thornborouch. 


H. E. 


BROWN 


Ridgewood High School, Ridgewood, N. J 


(2) To show those “cases in 
which the 
the action 


in motion,’ 


understanding of 

requires showing 

(3) In reviewing material already 
presented to recall in an inter- 
esting way. 

(4) To introduce new material. 

(5) To furnish the absentee from 
school, upon his return, with 
a quick and clear method for 
picking up “loose-ends.” 

(6) To vitalize the course by show- 
ing the application of physical 
laws in industry. 

As to just which of the above 
would be pre-eminently the field of 
the still picture and which would be 
given over to “movies” would be 
hard, perhaps, to state rigidly. The 
motion picture is best utilized to 
present those situations in which 
motion is one of the important 
parts. Although it is impossible to 
draw a hard and fast line of distinc- 
tion, it is probable that the motion 
picture would best function in 
cases (1), (2) and (6) of the 
above. The author has found the 
strip film of great value in cases (3) 
and (5) in particular. 
absent for a week, can take the lit- 
tle machine which projects the filn 
roll, run thru the film rolls cover- 
ing the missed work and, with a 


A person, 


little additional study, have the es- 
sentials of the sections missed. In 
general class reviews the film rolls 
have proved of value also. 
Methods for Use 
In using the lantern slide and 
film roll material there are, of 
course, the two common methods 
of showing — against an opaque 
screen or through a translucent one. 
The former method often requires 
a somewhat darker room with the 





Votion 
Pictures in Education, p. 163. 


attendant discipline problem (par- 
ticularly true in the showing of 
Opaque material, a field into which 
this report does not venture), and 
the teacher is handicapped in point- 
ing out parts of the picture in many 
cases. If this type of projection 
is used, the consensus of opinion 
seems to be that the projector, op- 
erated by a student, should be in 
the rear of a small room, or the 
center of a large one, with the 
teacher facing the class or, if the 
material is of a type to make that 
possible, seated in the back of the 
room, but constantly pointing out 
the different features of the pic- 
tures. In general, the position at 
the front is best for slides and strip 
film, the position at the back the 
best in the case of motion pictures, 
where the film should be allowed 
to tell its story with only occaston- 
The method em- 
translucent 


al interruptions. 
ploying a screen is 
slides and 
It is the 


ideal method of presentation. The 


feasible for lantern 


film rolls only, at present. 


teacher is in the most advantageous 
position for pointing out parts of 
the picture. A pencil or pointer 
placed behind the screen is silhou- 
etted on it very clearly, making an 
ideal means for picking out various 
portions of the picture. 

In presenting lantern slides and 
film rolls, the commentary and dis 
cussion that accompanies the differ- 
ent pictures may be enough of 
themselves. In order to prevent 
the passive attitude that is likely 
to accompany all visual presenta 
tions of this type, an occasional 
short test should follow the show 
ing. Usually the test of the com- 
pletion or multiple choice tvpe is 
better than of the other and older 
forms. 

In showing motion pictures for 
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instruction purposes, authorities are 
agreed on the necessity of a preview 
of the picture by the teacher. Ques- 
tions should be prepared in advance 
and, at the conclusion of the show- 
ing, put to the pupils. These ques 
tions should usually require written 
answers, although in the case of 
films given for appreciational rea- 
sons only, an oral discussion may be 
of as much value. Authorities are 
in disagreement as to the role of 
the teacher during the showing of 
the pictures. Some maintain (nota- 
bly Mr. Rabenort) that the teacher 
should be inactive during the show- 
ing of the picture. Most authori- 
ties feel that occasional comment 
by the teacher is desirable. The 
author’s own experience inclines 
him to believe that the latter prac- 
tice is the better. In one motion 
picture which he showed (The Hu- 
man Voice, produced by Bray 
Screen Products) there were a 
number of pictures of a man pro- 
nouncing different vowels and con- 
sonants. The side of the face of 
the speaker seemed to be cut away 
and the shape of the resonance 
chamber was clearly visible. In 
one class in which no word was 
spoken by the teacher, only 40% 
had noticed that th 


chambers were more open On VOW- 


resonance 
els than on consonants; in a second 
class, when the group was told to 
note the shape and size of the pas- 
sageways, 88% had it correct; in 
still a third group, in which the ma- 
chine was stopped, and with the 
picture motionless on the screen, 
attention being called to the same 
point, all except one person noted 
correctly the size of the openings 
(96% of the class got the point). 
This experiment is, of course, not 
completely conclusive. It is, how- 
ever, significant. The size of the 
classes were, respectively, 30, 28 
and 26. In general I believe that 
the latter method is the superior, 


with an occasional stopping of the 


machine to show an important still 
picture. 
Results to Expect 

From the lanterri slides, in years 
past, educators have come to expect 
a certain realization of the subject 
and have learned to lean on the 
slide as a tool to bring out facts 
that cannot be shown experimen- 
tally or learned from a text. Un- 
questionably most of the values 
that the lantern slide possessed are 
held in common by the strip film, 
with the added flexibility. 
experience has been that the slide, 


My own 


or film roll, offers a chance to ca!l 
attention to a certain picture that 
is either not in the text, or is not 
brought out so clearly there. With 
the whole attention of the class on 
one thing, savings in time are evi- 
dent. 

The still pictures have come in 
for very little in the way of critt- 
cism. ‘They are an older form and 
of proved worth. It still remains 
to be seen, however, if the film roll 
will stand up over a period of years 
as the lantern slide has. However, 
the greater facility of handling of 
the film roll balances any shortness 
of life it may have 

[f there were no actual saving 
of time in learning effected by the 

otion picture, its use would, in 
estimation, be amply justified. 
Physics as a subject is just emerg- 


ie from its dark ages. In times 
past students have taken it, in many 
cases, only because it was pre- 
scribed. When school authorities 
removed it from the required list, a 
great dropping in enrollment was 
subject 


noticed. Nowadays the 


ust. in most cases, stand on its 
own feet. 


) attract students, and every phys- 


If the subject is going 


ics teacher feels that his subject 
has a great deal to offer to anyone, 
it must be able to point out to the 
would-be engineer some of the fea- 


tures of the different branches of 


that profession ; and show the non- 
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mechanical the many and varied 
applications of physics in every- 
day life. As C. E. Mahaffey, Presi- 
dent of the Department of Visual 
Education, N. W. Ohio Teachers’ 
Association, says in his article, The 
Sleeping Giant in Education (Edu- 
cational Screen, 5:335-336, 1926), 
“Every good educational film leaves 
an intense, inner desire on the part 
of the student to find out more 
about that subject.” It is told of a 
certain well-known Physics teach- 
er that, while his student knew the 
when they finished his 
course, that that was the last sci- 
ence course they ever willingly 
took. Such a condition is surely a 
calamity, and if motion pictures 
can, as Mr. Mahaffey claims, leave 
a desire for more knowledge about 
that subject, I am certainly “strong 
for it,” even although its immediate 
values are not always measurable 


by a new-type examination. 


A somewhat fuller discussion of the subject, 
along with a classification of materials by Mr. 
Rrown, is soon to be published by Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 


The Rise of the 
Educational Exhibit 


(Concluded from page 93) 

ties to compare the relative progress 
of nations. In their full scope and 
meaning they are by no ineans con- 
fined to the exhibition of natural 
and manufactured products, ma- 
chines and processes; but they in- 
clude all that illustrates the rela- 
tions of men to each other and to 
the world in which we live, all prod- 
ucts of human thought and activity 
in all the arts and all the sciences.” 

This is just as true today as it 
was in 1872 when Mr. Blake de- 
And it is just 
as applicable to individual exhibits 
as it is to large expositions. Wheth- 
er we refer to an exhibit as a set 
of posters, a model, or an exposi- 
tion, there is no doubt but that it 
illustrates some phase of “the re- 
lations of men to each other and to 
the world in which we live, all prod- 
ucts of human thought and activity 
in all the arts and all the sciences.” 


subject 





livered the address. 
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REVIEW 
Clayton 


ForRTNIGHTLY 


THE 
(March)—Mr. Bertram 
furnishes his readers with a spright- 
ly, anti-American article in his 
“Much Ado about the Movies’. He 
comments drastically upon the Cine- 
matograph Films Bill, operative 
January first of this year. He la- 
ments the obvious disregard of the 
British legislators for the art ele- 
ments involved. “Throughout the 
debate on this measure the Imper- 
ial and commercial aspects of the 
film trade have been kept far more 
steadily in view than either its ar- 
tistic or educational influence.” Fol- 
lowing this statement with a rela- 
gation of the cinema to engineers, 
hardware, and merchandise, rather 
than to an art classification, the au- 
thor launches into a general tirade 
against the precocious child, 
guarded by “Realism” and “Psy- 
chology,” emphasizing the contempt 
of British legislators for films in 
general, and American films in par- 
ticular. He suggests that screen 
drama, like restoration drama, is 
“remote from both reality and mo- 
rality.” The censorial wisdoms of 
Mr. T. P. O’Connor are then 
shredded to ridiculous inconsis- 
tencies. Not content, Mr. Clayton 
then attacks “national ideals” as 
the war cry of the pro-British-anti- 
American law makers, concluding 
that “if the films we are promised 
under the quota system do not im- 
prove on the debased and hysterical 
standards now so slavishly fol- 
lowed, the Americanization of the 
screen will be complete, even if the 
British quota is raised to 100 per 
cent.” This is, one might point 
out, a logical close for an article 
taking its impetus from an earlier 











statement that “If America’s ‘na- 
tional ideals’ are to be inferred from 
America’s moving pictures one can 
only conclude that that country 
must be singularly indifferent as to 
how it reveals itself to the world.” 

This is a nasty and challenging 
article. It damns, with accuracy, 
the miserable story situation that 
spoils both the medium and those 
shadows using the medium,—“per- 
formers who are pleasant to meet 
and interesting to study.” It points 
out fearlessly the disinterest of 
thinking lawmakers in those aspects 
of the cinema most potentially its 
real future, but it spoils this fear- 
lessness by muddling the issue and 
concluding that, to date, those 
potential aspects are entirely lack- 
ing. It selects the vices of the cine- 
ma, overwhelming in number, to be 
sure, and neglects the occasional 
virtue that reminds the hopeful few 
that their faith may some day be 
justified. 

Tue Literary Dicest (March 
31)—“To Save the Hindu from 
Our Movies” states that “photo- 
plays confected at Hollywood have 
become the subject of an acute con- 
troversy in India.” It seems that 
British officials ascribe to American 
films an influence dire and devas- 
tating, whereas Indian officials as- 
sert that the denunciation is stimu- 
lated by the success of American 
films in India. “They declare that 
India must refuse to be the dump- 
ing ground for British films.” The 
Indian government has appointed a 
committee, half British, half Indian, 
and chairmanned by a Indian law- 
yer-politician, Dewan Bahadur T. 
Rangachariar, to go from town to 
town, investigating the conditions 
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and the opinions at hand. It would 
seem too bad, indeed, to find British 
envy conquering over the Indian 
Nationalists’ determination to have 
the films they want, and have them 
unmarred by the detailed censoring 
suggested by British and 
gentlemen. The output of the two 
countries should function side by 
side, providing the, general stand- 
ards were alike. If certain elements 
in American films give them an 
ascendancy, and the elements are 
legitimate, then the British should 
drop their contentions and look to 
their methods of production. 


ladies 


MAGAZINE 
Centuries of 
Irving Greene, 


Cuitp WELFARE 
(March) — “Four 
Newsreels,” by J. 
describes The Chronicles of Amer- 
tca Photoplays as “providing a 
vivid panorama of outstanding 
events in our country’s history, 
from Columbus’ voyage of discov- 
ery to the meeting of Grant and 
Lee at Appomattox.” 

Perhaps the most graphic way in 
which to convey an idea of the na- 
ture and value of the films is to 
compare them with the modern 
newsreel which records current his- 
tory, week by week. The world 
was thrilled in seeing the newsreel 
shots of Lindberg’s amizing flight. 
These scenes will be preserved for 
years to come. Now imagine that 
a newsreel cameraman could have 
planted his tripod on the sands of 
Watling Island and the scene of 
Columbus setting foot on a new 
continent could have been pre- 
served. Imagine a newsreel cover- 
ing the signing of the Declaration 
of Independence and the enthusi- 
asm in Philadelphia in 1776. Im- 
agine an intrepid photographer ac- 
companying Daniel Boone on his 
explorations, present with the Con- 
tinental troops at Yorktown, at the 
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inauguration of President Wash- 
ington. Visualize almost any of the 
great events in the history of our 
nation, recorded by the camera and 
preserved for the benefit and inspi- 
ration of our own and of coming 
generations. 

This is what historical scholar- 
ship, aided by modern science, has 
accomplished in effect through the 
production of the Yale photoplays. 

PuHotTo-Era MaGaAzineE (a series 
of articles) — “Photography in 
School and College,” by Arthur L. 
Marble, covers a wide variety of 
phases of the subject and should be 
followed by all those thoughtfully 
interested. Mr. Marble writes in- 
terestingly from a wealth of experi- 
ence in the field. 


THe OutLtook (March 7)—In 
this issue Mr. Sherwood finds 
The Four Sons excellent in spots, 
sentimental in others, The Battle of 
Coronel and Falkland Islands a 
fair-minded British film—brave, ad- 
mirable, and a trifle muddled, and 
A Girl in Every Port only fair. 

This department in The Outlook 
is, as we have indicated, to be a 
permanent feature of the magazine. 
It will be unnecessary to include 
it regularly in this partial digest of 
important film comments. Hereaft- 
er, we shall comment only at such 
times as the resumé offers material 
suggestive of more than reviewing 
interest to our readers. 


NEw JERSEY JOURNAL OF EDvu- 
CATION (March) — The Depart- 
ment of Visual Instruction, edited 
by A. G. Balcom, Assistant Super- 
intendent of Schools, Newark, is 
devoted in this issue to a discussion 
by Dr. Bruce B. Robinson, psychi- 
atrist in charge of the Child Guid- 
ance Department of the Newark 
Board of Education, who makes a 
plea for a greater use of pictures in 
the instruction of the slow-minded 
pupil. Dr. Robinson sets forth the 
theory that among the delinquent 
and retarded, there is a vast amount 





of unhappiness and lack of interest 
which results inevitably with lack 
of success. 


The psychiatrist interested in ed- 
ucation as personality development 
wants to see this group get a 
chance at education. But if for no 
other reason than because normaliz- 
ing the school experience of these 
pupils will help to prevent delin- 
quency, and will increase the happi- 
ness and efficiency of teachers. 


He (the sub-normal or retarded 
pupil) is a perpetual misfit in a 
system of education built around 
reading. Of course he must de- 
velop to his limit of ability in read- 
ing. But in the main he must re- 
ceive by some other method of pres- 
entation the descriptions, the data, 
the instructions which the average 
child obtains from a book. 


Adults and pupils outside of 
school have discovered that pictures 
supply the need which follows their 
disability in reading. Schools have 
cautiously and meagerly exper- 
imented with this method of educa- 
tion, and yet it would seem to meet 
the requirements of interest, en- 
joyment, self-respect. Fortunately 
it has pleasant associations in the 
memory of the pupil of slower 
learning ability—quite the oppo- 
site of reading. It offers rapid pre- 
sentation of the subject matter of 
history, science, geography, so that 
interest is sustained, a better per- 
spective can be maintained, and a 
feeling of normal progress in edu- 
cation is possible for the pupil. 
“Class expeditions” are possible 
through moving-pictures that can- 
not be arranged and would not be 
risked with large classes in a city. 
Stories can be retold after a pic- 
tured “experience” as well as after 
a trip or after reading a narrative. 
Anyone who has seen the explana- 
tion through animated diagrams of 
how an automobile motor works 
would have confidence in the great 
possibilities of such presentation, 
especially in prevocational courses. 
See such a film and then consider 
the tedium endured by the retarded 
pupil who tries to dig out the same 
amount of information from a book 
on auto mechanics,—and the dis- 
couragement of the teacher who 
tries to teach him in such a course. 
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AMATEUR Movie MAKERS 
(March)—“Say It With Pearls” 
is a description of how the motion 
picture is serving the cause of visual 
education in the field of dental hy- 
giene, largely through the work of 
Dr. Louise C. Ball, who, as a result 
of her study of nutrition in its re- 
lation to mouth health, was encour- 
aged to put her message into motion 
pictures. A six-reel film, Say It 
With Pearls, resulted, which was 
made by Dr. Ball herself. 

In describing the film, Dr. Ball 
is quoted as saying: 

“You see I worked from the 
premise the nobody knew anything 
about the subject, and told my 
story directly, absolutely without 
padding, making it as clear as pos- 
sible so that a child who is too 
young to read, or an adult who is 
not familiar with English, can 
thoroughly understand and enjoy 
the picture, but, of course, being 
able to read the titles makes it 
much more worth while.” 

The film originally made on 35 
mm. film was later reduced to 16 
mm. At the Sesqui-Centennial Ex- 
position in Philadelphia the Found- 
ation was awarded the gold medal 
for its exhibit in the Palace of Ed- 
ucation and Social Economy. As 
a part of this exhibit there were 
four booths where Say It With 
Pearls ran almost continuously on 
daylight screens. 

Such has been the phenomenal 
success of this amateur film which 
runs to six reels. Up to October, 
1926, it had been shown to 375,000 
people in twenty-one states, at 
Dental Conventions, Medical Soci- 
eties, Departments of Health, Ex- 
positions, and before club, school 
and study groups. Since that time 
it has been shown to thousands 
more in this country, and Dr. Ball 
has just returned from a five 
months trip to South Africa, where 
she went in the interest of The In- 
ternational Dental Health Founda~- 
tion for Children. The film was 
enthusiastically received there and 
shown to large and eager groups 
of both adults and children. It 
was bought by the government and 
the officials are now negotiating 
with Dr. Ball to have reprints sup- 
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plied to them so that one can be 
sent to each province in South Af- 
rica, where dental education is sadly 
needed. 
CHURCH 
—"‘Getting 


MANAGEMENT (April) 
Results With Motion 
Pictures,” by Elizabeth Richey 
Dessez, defines the usefulness of 
the motion picture both in the devo- 
tional, or 
church activities, and in the social, 
or that concerned with community 
life. 

In carrying on the dual work, 
religious and social, the minister 
finds that the old methods have lost 
their appeal. In our farger cities 
this is particularly true.  Sur- 
rounded by the latest methods 
which science has produced, car- 
rying on business and industry in 
accordance with a new economic 
philosophy, knowing that the time 
tested conventions and rules of con- 
duct have been practically scrapped, 
Americans are demanding that the 
church, too, modernize its methods 
and its appeal. The radio is one 
modern means which ministers are 
using to increase the effectiveness 
of their work. The motion picture 
is another. It fits in perfectly with 
both the religious and social phases 
of the church’s activity. 

Mrs. Dessez cites the use of 
films in the church on Sunday as 
part of the constructive religious 
and educational program. The 
Sunday evening service benefits, 
as does the Sunday School, by the 
use of subjects which have been 
specially prepared for such use. 
Bible study, which seems lifeless to 
so many modern children, can be 
made interesting and appealing 
through the use of pictures. 

The auxiliary organizations of 
the church also can and do use films 
to advantage, and the film as a pure- 
ly social entertainment often assists 
in raising needed money for church 


inspirational side of 


activities. 

Mrs. Dessez outlines an easy and 
workable plan of procedure adapt- 
able for any church which is inter- 
ested in the possibilities of films in 
its work. 


THe INDEPENDENT (March 3)— 
“If You Know What I Mean” is a 
caustic comment, part discussion, 
part dramatic skit, of the bombastic 
and ridiculous loyalty the Roxy 
Theatre attaches to Mr. Rothafel, 
as expressed in a note on the thea- 
tre programs: “We 
Roxy Theatre as a university.... 
..the offering of a gratuity will be 
mutually embarrassing because it 
will be politely refused . 


regard the 


Being 
associated with Mr. Rothafel is a 
distinct privilege and pleasure that 
we feel is sufficient remuneration.” 

There is no need to add to the 
amusement of the announcement 
here, particularly as “C. N. M.” 
has done it satisfactorily enough! 

BULLETIN OF THE METROPOLITAN 
Museum (October )—This is an ac- 
count of Mr. Richard F. Bach's 
pamphlet concerning the Fogg Mu- 
seum of Art at Harvard University, 
the burden of which brings home to 
its readers how museums, industry 
and schools, through the education 
of the eye, may work in collabora- 
tion for an appreciation of beauty 
in routine life. 


THe HicH ScwHoot JourNac 
(December)—“Movies to Promote 
Good Taste and Decency” is a head- 
ing which appears under Editorial 
Comment apropos of the resolution 
recently adopted by the Motion 
Picture Producers and Distributors 
of America, listing the formula 
which is to govern the selection and 
rejection of certain story material 
for picturization, and enumerating 
certain things which “shall not ap- 


pear in pictures produced by the 


“é 


members of this Association, irre- 
spective of the manner in which 
they are treated.” 

The list is printed in full, and fol- 
lowing an enumeration of the more 
blatant offenses against decency, 
there comes a paragraph announc- 
ing: 


“Be it further resolved, that spe- 
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cial care be exercised in the manner 
in which the following subjects are 
treated, to the end that good taste 
may be emphasized’”—which intro- 
duces 26 of the lesser sins of the 
films, in which one might remark, 
not only is good taste violated, but 
actual immorality fostered. Among 
these matters of good taste which 
are henceforth not to be violated 
are the handling: of arson; the use 
of firearms; theft, robbery, safe- 
cr-cking and dynamiting of trains, 
mines, buildings, etc. (having in 
mind the effect which a too-detailed 
description of these may have upon 
the moron) ; brutality and possible 
gruesomeness; technique of com- 
mitting murder by whatever meth- 
od; sympathy for criminals ; appar- 
ent cruelty to children and animals ; 
rape or attempted rape; titles or 
scenes having to do with law en- 
forcement or law enforcement of- 
ficers. 

The resolutions will appear as 
tacit admissions on the part of the 
producers that these offenses which 
will not appear in the future have 
been common practice in the past. 

The editor of the High School 
Journal comments by saying: 

The motion picture has come to 
occupy an important place in mod- 
ern life, viewed from whatever an- 
gle one may choose to regard it: 
Looked at in the light of its relation 
to education, the movie holds a po- 
sition of basic significance. As a 
medium for the dissemination of 
current information and as a means 
of entertainment it holds a place all 
its own. And of equal, or perhaps 
greater importance, is its potential 
position in the promotion of good 
taste and decency. Viewed in this 
light, the recent action of the Mo- 
tion Picture Producers and Distrib- 
utors will be hailed with approval 
by thoughtful people everywhere. 
If the terms of the resolutions are 
adhered to strictly and in good 
faith, and there is no doubt they 
will be, the Producers and Distrib- 
utors will gain the good will of the 
American people to an extent not 
hitherto realized. 
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THE JewisH TRIBUNE (April 6) 
—‘Chefs of the Movie Menu” is 
the first of three articles in a series 
on Jewish Motion Picture Direc- 
Albert 
Los Angeles newspaper man. “They 


tors, written by Perry, a 


came to Hollywood from many 


points of Europe and America. 
They brought with them the sundry 
traditions and conflicting colors 
and moods of Moscow, Budapest, 
Vienna, London, New York, Louis- 
ville, Seattle, and San Francisco. 
They came to Hollywood as Rus- 
sians, Hungarians, Germans, Brit- 
ish and rather than 
Jews. They do not deny their Jew- 


ish blood, many of them feel very 


Americans 


strongly about it, yet in the pict- 
ures they deem it of secondary im- 
portance. On the whole, the Jew- 
new, smart and fine appearance as 
strikingly and pronouncedly Jewish 
as the movie producers.” 





The author informs us _ that 
“contrary to public opinion,” there 
is but a ten per cent representation 
of Jews among the megaphone men, 
yet there “are some of the biggest 
men and influences within this ten 
per cent.” There follows a terse ac- 
count of Josef Von Sternberg, the 
maker of Underworld and The Last 
Command; Hobart Henley, Ernst 
Lubitsch, and that eminent scholar, 
Dr. Alexander Arkatov. In these 
days when intelligent persons are 
re-classifying old prejudices and 
absurd notions, the Semitic finds 
himself newly and justly appraised. 
And, strangely enough, it is his own 
kind who appraise most objectively. 
Mr. Parry may or may not be Jew- 
ish, but he writes for a Jewish paper, 
without flourish of rhetoric, the 
plain truths concerning his topic. 
\n interesting and welcome re- 


sume! 


What They Say 


Ever since the receipt of THE 
EDUCATIONAL SCREEN in its new 
set-up and fine clothes, I have been 
thinking of writing you at the 
pleasure it gives us to see it making 
such progressive moves. We cer- 
tainly congratulate you upon the 
new, smart and fine appearance as 
well as the contents of the SCREEN 
in its new form. 

W. M. GRecory, 
Director, Educational Museum, 
Cleveland Public Schools. 


The new Epu- 
Keep 


Congratulations ! 
CATIONAL SCREEN is fine. 
the good work up. 
VANCE D. Brown, 
Instructor in Science, Oil City, Pa. 


We have received the first copy 
of your paper in its new form and 
wish to compliment you upon it. 
This publication is a valuable part 
of our library and we find a great 
many things of interest to us with- 
in its pages. 

H. L. Kooser, 
Assistant in Charge, Visual Instruc- 
tion Service, Iowa State Colleze. 


[ wish to congratulate you upon 
the new and enlarged March num- 
ber of THr EpUCATIONAL SCREEN. 
The magazine has been of very 
great value to us in the past and in 
its néw form this value will be at 
least double. The “Cutouts” are a 
very interesting and attractive ad- 
dition. 

Harry H. HAwortuH, 
Supervisor of Visual Education, 
Pasadena City Schools. 


Received my copy of the new is- 
sue of THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN 
in its new form. I am more than 
pleased with it. Wishing you much 
success in your undertaking and 
assuring you of my continued inter- 
est in your magazine. 

CLAUDE R. CREVER, 
St. Joseph, Minn. 


Tue EpuCATIONAL SCREEN in its 
new form is certainly a decided im- 
provement and I have noted with 
interest your various innovations. 

J. InviNG GREEN, 
Director of Distribution, Yale Um- 
versity Press Film Service. 
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The Influence of Motion 
Pictures Upon the De- 
velopment of Interna- 
tional Co-operation. 

(Concluded from page 95) 


of a foreign country. It will show 
the life, customs, habits of this 
child, and through each film will 
run a story which will hold the 
young audiences and bring them 
closer to the children of other lands. 
This is admittedly a distinct step 
toward securing in the children, and 
also adults, of the world, attitudes 
of mind and heart conducive to in- 
ternational sympathy and co-opera- 
tion. 


It must be understood that the 
motion picture alone cannot accom- 
plish the purpose herein discussed. 
In addition to the production of the 
proper kind of film and its world- 
wide distribution, there must be 
education, both parental and in the 
school, which will supplement and 
impress even more deeply on the 
child the importance of limiting its 
understanding and sympathy, not 
to confines of its own country, but 
to the entire world. 








The March number of THe Epu- 
CATIONAL SCREEN was indeed a sur- 
prise to me. The general appear- 
ance is excellent, and I am pleased 
to know that you are able to en- 
large the size of the magazine. I 
am sure its influence will be ex- 
tended. 

A. W. ABRAMS, 


Director, Visual Instruction Divi- 
sion, The University of the State 
of New York. 


I want to compliment you on the 
new appearance of THE Epuca- 
TIONAL SCREEN which I saw first 
at the N. E. A. Convention in Bos- 
ton. 

H. GriFFEN, 
General Sales Manager, Acme Dt1- 
vision, International Projector 

Corp. 
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THE PAGEANT OF AMERICA: A 
Pictorial History of the United 
States. The Yale University Press, 
New Haven, Connecticut. Volume 
IV, “The March of Commerce,” by 
Malcolm Keir. Cloth, 361 pages. 
Volume VI, “The Winning of Free- 
dom,” by William Wood and Ralph 
Henry Gabriel. Cloth, 366 pages. 

Two more volumes of this co- 
lossal work in the visualization of 
history have appeared. The pre- 
vious seven have been reviewed in 
THE EDUCATIONAL ScCREEN—the 
first five in the issue of January, 
and two subsequent volumes in De- 
cember, 1927. 

These latest two to be published 
only serve to emphasize the tre- 
mendous scope of the entire work. 
Unexcelled for historical accuracy, 
for scholarly treatment, for splen- 
did editing and for the art with 
which its illustrations have been se- 
lected and prepared, the series is an 
inspiration to readers of all ages. 
Every library in the country should 
own a set of the books, and teach- 

ers of geography, American history 
and civics will find the books indis- 
pensable both as reference material, 
and with proper projection appa- 





Book Reviews 


ratus, as actual classroom aids. The 
pictures are in themselves the best 
possible visual materials for a study 
of the social sciences. 

The author of “The March of 
Commerce,” Malcolm Keir, makes 
his story as fascinating as fiction. 
Following the chronological order, 
he takes the narrative from colonial 
times, when trade was little more 
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Builders, The Business of Express, 
The Letter Post, The Telegraph, 
The Telephone, Voices Across 
Space, American Money and Bank- 
ing, A Nation On Wheels, and 
Aviation. 

The book is brought thoroughly 
up to date, as the above list of 
chapter headings will indicate. 
Voice transmission and the flights 





Vol. Vi, The Winning of Freedom 





West Point Chain Boom 
From a photograph 


than barter, through the days of 
the proud merchant marine of the 
nineteenth century, and the devel- 
oping railroad era following tie 
Civil War, to the present day of 
aviation. In addition to a discus- 
sion of the means of land and wa- 
ter transportation, the author also 
devotes chapters to The Railroad 


of our national air heroes take their 
rightful place as a part of the 
steady progress in commercial de- 
velopment. 

“The Winning of Freedom” is 
devoted specifically to the conflicts 
which arose out of a struggle in 
early times for the control of ter- 
ritory from which to gain actual 





Vol. 1V, The March of Commerce 


The eo Ship “Great Republic,” from a lithograph in the 


. H. deYoung Memorial Museum, San Francisco 
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subsistence, and the later wars in 
which the colonists and the young 
nation engaged. It makes real the 
“changing military (and naval) 
art,” and sheds light on what 1s 
probably a characteristic Anglo- 
Saxon attitude to which the people 
of this country are subject—dislik- 
ing military service, they have been 
at the same time belligerent and ag- 
gressive, but apt to rely for defense 
upon the militia, and “wait until 
after a conflict had begun before 
they prepared.” 

The sequence of struggles takes 
us up to the conclusion of the Mexi- 
can War—and further chapters 
deal with West Point Efficiency 
(1802-1902), and Expert Annap- 
olis. 

Introduction to both volumes is 
made by Ralph H. Gabriel, editor 





Vol. LV, The March of Commerce 


Wind Indicator illumined at night, 
used on the twenty-five emergency 
fields, Chicago to Cheyenne, courtesy 
of the Post Office Department, Wash- 
ington. 


of the series. Each volume con- 
tains supplementary pages devoted 
to notes on the pictures. 

Every possible source has been 
drawn upon in these, as well as the 
former volumes, for the lavish col 
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From the painting “News of Yorktown,” by J. L. G. Ferris, 
in Independence Hall, Philadelphia 


lection of charts, maps, prints, pho- 
tographs, cartoons, tables, diagrams, 
portraits and colored plates which 
contribute effectively to the richness 
of the volumes. 

Motion PICTURE PROTECTION, 
by James R. Cameron. Cameron 
Publishing Co., Inc., Manhattan 
Beach, N. Y. 1272 pages, cloth 
bound. 

This is the fourth edition, just 
published, of Mr. Cameron’s classic 
work, unparalleled for complete- 
ness and expert authenticity. In 
the present book the author has 
kept pace with the developments 
which have come about recently, 
and devotes no small share of at- 
tention to the sound-reproduction 
processess — Movietone, the Gen- 
eral Electric systems, Vitaphone, 
Vocafilm and the Phonofilm, as 
well as Technicolor and the most 
up-to-date developments in various 
classes of equipment, and the best 
theory of stage and house lighting 
of the motion picture theatre. It 
contains a complete glossary of 
terms. 

The authority in its field. In its 
pages the reader will find interest- 


ing explanation of his questions, 


and the student profound material 
for exact study. 


“Close Up”’ 


We have just been enjoying the 
March issue of an unusual little mag- 
azine, more or less new to this coun- 
try, but entering upon its second vol- 
ume as a European publication devoted 
to films. It is published in Switzerland 
but an American agency has now been 
established, namely, The Film Arts 
Guild, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


“Close Up” is a magazine of some 80 
pages, of cozy size (about 5 by 7 
inches), with large legible type and 
generous margins. A dozen or more 
cuts, grouped on successive pages, give 
stills from the most significant film 
productions. The magazine is written 
largely in English, with several articles 
always in French or German. It treats 
motion pictures, seriously and in all 
phases. Detailed criticisms of out- 
standing film productions of all coun- 
tries, discussions of the social and eco- 
nomic side of the film business, includ- 
ing censorship, Hollywood doings, in- 
ternational relations, tariff restrictions, 
etc. One item of interest in this issue 
is a list of “Close Up” recommended 
films. There are 21 films in the list— 
only three are American films! The 
other 18 are productions from various 
European countries. It is a pity that 
so little of Europe’s best ever reach 
this country. “Close Up” gives one a 
new impression of film activities going 
on elsewhere than in Hollywood. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


Harvard Aids Organization of 
University Film Foundation 


An educational film center is to 
be established in connection with 
Harvard University, eventually to 
produce for national distribution 
motion pictures in nearly every field 
of learning and human pursuit, ac- 
cording to an announcement made 
by the University Film Foundation. 

Formed by a group of prominent 
Harvard alumni, the foundation 
has been granted a charter as an 
educational and charitable institu- 
tion. Not only will its productions 
be made with the collaboration of 
the faculty, staff and _ physical 
equipment of Harvard, but the uni- 
versity has also agreed to provide 
ground for the erection of a Uni- 
versity Film Foundation building, 
to belong to the university. 

This project is entirely separate, 
and in addition to Harvard agree- 
ment made with the Pathé Ex- 
change, which affects but two de- 
partmeni, of the university. The 
Film Foundation will have no con- 
nection with any commercial com- 
pany. 

The foundation will begin by the 
production of series of films in the 
fundamentals of the more common 
arts and natural sciences such as 
botany, zoology, chemistry, physics, 
geology, geography, anthropology, 
astronomy and fine arts. 


Motion Pictures by Telephone 
Motion pictures transmitted over 
telephone wires are an accomplished 
fact. Ten feet of film showing a 
closeup of a well-known “star” 
were photographed in Chicago one 
morning several weeks ago, put on 
the wires of the American Tele- 


CONDUCTED BY THE STAFF 





phone and Telegraph Company 
after development, received in New 
York at the rate of a foot and a 
half every seven minutes, rushed to 
a laboratory and shown on a the- 
atre screen that evening. 

The time required for transmis- 
sion does not vary, officials de- 
clared, with the distance over which 
the pictures are being sent, and the 
results are equally satisfactory 
whether the picture is transmitted 
from coast to coast or from a com- 
paratively short distance. 

Boy Scouts to Hunt Big Game 
by Camera 

The dream of many a boy—to 
go big game hunting in the African 
jungle, and see wild animals in 
their native haunts—will receive 
impetus and encouragement through 
an announcement from the national 
office of the Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica. Candidates from the Scout 
organization will have an oppor- 
tunity of accompanying the Martin 
Johnson party next summer, to 
photograph big game in the heart 
of Africa. 

Two Boy Scouts will be chosen 
for the expedition and they will en- 
jOy opportunities such as have 
fallen to few American lads with 
the exception of Kermit Roosevelt, 
who accompanied his father to 
Africa. 

The boys will go as guests of 
George Palmer Putnam and his son, 
David Binney Putnam. They will 
be chosen for outstanding moral, 
mental and physical qualifications as 
exemplified in their daily experi- 
ence and in their conduct as Scouts. 
They will photograph all kinds of 
game, and will write of their ex- 





\ 


perience in the African desert, veldt 
and jungle. 

James E. West, chief scout ex- 
ecutive, has notified all the 700 Boy 
Scout executives 
United States of the forthcoming 
trip and urged naming of candi- 
dates by various Scout councils. 

From among these candidates 
two, between the ages of 131% and 


throughout the 


15, who have given evidence of 
outstanding traits of character, will 
be selected. 

They will sail on June 1 and re- 
main abroad until October. 


Radio Pictures for Home Screen Soon 

“Television is emerging from the 
laboratory and preparing to enter 
the home.” In these few words 
David Sarnoff, vice-president and 
general manager of the Radio Cor- 
poration of America, forecast that 
the “panorama of life of the great 
world outside” soon will be avail- 
able to every owner of a receiving 
set. 

“To a large extent, radio already 
has brought the opera, the concert 
stage, the theater, to the fireside. 
Television will complete the picture 
by bringing to the home the visual 
spectacle possible by the 
stagecraft of the opera and the 


made 


theater; the stirring events of life 
that must be seen as well as heard 
in order to make their due impres- 
sion.” 


Biblical Films to Be Produced 

Word has come from New York 
regarding plans for the production 
of a series of motion pictures in 
the Holy Land, which are being 
formulated by a group of ministers, 
churchmen, and capitalists who will 
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17 GIANT REDWOODS OF CALIFORNIA 


Giant Redwoods in Wawona Grove, Yosemite 
National Park, California. There are two species 
of the Redwood—Sequoia Sempervirens, which 
is the Coast Redwood, and Sequoia Gigantea, 
the stalwart individuals of which make up the 
few groves along the Western slope of the 
Sierra. These trees are the largest and oldest of 
all living things and are rivaled in their great 
bulk by only the Giant Eucalyptus of Australia. 
In spite of their great size, the trees are so sym- 
metrical that in their presence one scarcely real 
izes their enormous dimensions, but here the 
human figure gives striking proof. 
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supply films to schools, churches 
and fraternal organizations. The 
first expedition, now being 
equipped, is expected to leave here 
some time this summer. 

The company is known as “Re- 
ligious Films, Inc.,” and has offices 
at 56 West Forty-fifth street. The 
Rev. L. Eugene Wettling, who has 
a church at Oradell, N. J., is presi- 
dent, and has enlisted the support 
of a group of men prominent in re- 
ligious endeavor. 

The Rev. Harry St. Clair Hatha- 
way, dean of the Pro-Cathedral 
Church of St. Mary, Philadelphia, 
has been chosen to act as religious 
director. The films will follow the 
exact text of the Bible without at 
tempting to make any denomina 
tional interpretations, according to 
Mr. Wettling, who said he has had 
assurances from scores of ministers 
and laymen in all parts of the 
United States that they would wel- 
come Biblical films to be used with 
their sermons and in helping to 
promote the religious training of 
youth. 

The selection of casts will be un 
der the supervision of the Episco- 
pal Actors’ Guild. 


Record Casting of Optical Glass 

The successful casting of the 
largest piece of optical glass ever 
made in the United States, which 
is to serve as the mirror for the 
telescope of the Perkins Observa- 
tory at Ohio Wesleyan University, 
has been announced by the Bureau 
of Standards at Washington. This 
telescope, the world’s third largest 
reflector, will not be completed for 
more than a year, according to Dr. 
C. C. Crump, director of the Ob 
servatory, as many months will be 
required to grind the 61-inch disc, 
weighing a ton and a half. 

The Bureau of Standards began 
\pril, 1924 


Since then it has cast five of the 


work on the disc in 


huge glass discs, but each of the 


first four was found defective. 


The fifth was poured into cast in 
March, 1927, and has been gradual- 
ly cooled in the bureau furnaces 
time. It is 11 inches 
thick and weighs 3,500 pounds. 


since that 


The completed Perkins telescope 
will be the first large telescope ever 
entirely manufactured in the United 
States. It is now temporarily 
58-inch 


Harvard ob- 


equipped with a mirror 


borrowed from the 
servatory. 

he need for experiment in the 
making of fine glass for scientific 
purposes in this country and the 
value of knowledge of such proc- 
esses in war time were the chief 
motives leading officials of the De- 
partment of Commerce to experi- 
ment with the huge glass disc, Dr. 
Crump believes lhe success of the 


experiments has made available in 


this country a knowledge of the 
1 


makin giass in large 


~ 


r of fine optical 


units which had hitherto been 


monopolized by Europeans. 
Boston Meeting of the National 
Academy 

Visualized presentations featured 
the 1928 meeting of the National 
Academy of Visual 
which held its sessions in connec- 
National Education 


Superintendence De- 


Instruction 


tion with the 
Association 
Boston, 


partment at February 27 


and 28. The concrete rather than 


the abstract was a dominant note 
in practically all the numbers—a 
refreshing departure from the usual 
insipid oral or written presentations 
that have been a chief characteristic 
of education conventions. 

The effective use of visual aids 
vas made the central note of the 
very first number—a song service 

when Dr. Dudley of Wisconsin 
niversity demonstrated the sen 


sory values of ial materials. He 


1 1 j 
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action of the audience showed the 
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contribution of the slide. 

Dr. E. G. Routzahn, of the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation, followed Dr. 
Dudley’s example and by means of 
a wealth of illustrative material 
demonstrated the value of the ex- 
hibit as “a visual aid. He showed 
examples of good and poor back- 
ground ; effective vs. poor composi- 
tion; accentuation, focusing atten- 
tion, etc. He exhibited a number 
of devices that make exhibits at- 
tractive and displayed countless 
materials that can be used in ex- 
hibit collections. 


Dr. J. W. Hiscock of the VU. S. 
Department of Agriculture supple- 
mented Dr. Routzahn’s_ presenta- 
tion by showing how color, motion, 
lighting, living specimens, objects, 
models, charts, slides and other 
pictorial material have been used 
successfully in the government 
exhibits. 

How visual materials may serve 
instructional needs was comprehen- 
sively and impressively shown by 
Laura Zirbes of Columbia 
University. She illustrated how 
visual aids build up and augment 
experience and clarify thought; 
how they may be used as a substi- 
tute for experience, a stimulus to 
thought and expression and a means 
of vivifying learning ; how they are 
a step between first-hand and ab- 
stract experience; how they enrich 
and concretize; how they are a 
means to finding leads for activity 
units and how they are a concept 
rather than a memory. Miss Zirbes 
pointed out the value of a union of 
senses in the learning process—for 
example: seeing and hearing; see- 
ing, listening, thinking; seeing and 
doing; thinking and looking, etc. 
She used twenty slides to demon- 
strate the value of pictorial ma- 


Miss 


terial in grades. 
‘Visual aids do not function,” said 
Miss Zirbes, “for the following 


reasons: because (1) materials are 


the elementary 


(Continued on page 117) 
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THE FILM ESTIMATES 


Being the Combined Judgments of a National Committee on Current Theatrical Films 





The Film Estimates have been officially endorsed by 


The Motion Picture Committee of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
The Motion Picture Committee of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
The Home and School Department of the American Farm Bureau Federation 








Titles of Films (Actors) (Producers) | 


For 


Intelligent 
Adults 


For 
Youth 
(15 to 20) 


For 
| Children 
(under 15) 





Across to Singapore (Ramon No- 
varro) (Metro) Novarro is now 
made the hard-fisted champion of 
sea-faring toughs in Singapore. Vio- 
lent, incredible, and unwholesome. 


Adventures in Pygmy Land (Stir- 
ling-Smithsonian nstitute) (Hod- 
kinson) Film account of scientific 
expedition to primitive tribe of pyg- 
mies in Dutch New Guinea. An in- 
teresting document. 


Big City, The (Lon Chaney) 
(Metro) Title absurd, unless the 
city consists solely of haunts of 
crooks. Notable only for excellent 
acting by Chaney and Compson. 


Big Noise, The (Chester Conklin) 
(First Nat'l) Quite human and 
amusing but drags seriously in spots 
and falls into absurdities. 





Blue Danube, The (Leatrice Joy) 
(Pathe) Beautifully set and acted, 
but rather aimless and a bit morbid. 
Hunchback marries heroine by trick- 
ery, but commits suicide to make 
happy ending. (See Review No. 42.) 


Bringing Up Father (J. Farrell 
MacDonald) (Metro) The well- 
known comic strip filmed with all 
the fun, crudity and mild vulgarity 
included. 


Burning Daylight (Milton Sills) 
(First Nat'l) Alaskan thriller—min- 
ing camps—snow—villainy—gold— 
and Sills im the usual he-fisted, two- 
man role. 


Cheer Leader, The (Ralph Graves) 
(Gotham) Quite amusing “college 
story” though hardly more than 
semt-intelligent. 


Cohens and Kellys in Paris, The 
(Geo. Sidney) (Universal) The 
Irish-Jewish rung again. Many 
laughs and plenty of bad taste. The 
seasickness vulgarity, for example, 
quite overworked. 


College Hero, The( Robert Agnew) 
(Columbia) Another football love 
story, hardly worth adding to all 
the rest. 


Count of Ten, The (Charles Ray) 
(Universal) Prize-fighting compli- 
cated by marriage. Pretty stupid 
picture. 


Cream of th Earth (Marion Nix- 
on) (Universal) “College life’ (?) 
heavy drinking by hero and heroine. 





Hardly 


Perhaps 


Fair 


Unusual 


Passable 


Passable 


Perhaps 


Hardly 


Perhaps 


Mediocre 


Poor 


Poor 


| Better not 


Unwhole- 
some 


Fair 


Unusual 


Hardly 








Funny 


Hardly 


Amusing 


Amusing 


Fair 


Poor 


Unwhole 
some 





No 


Fair 


Funny 


Good 


Perhaps 


Harmless 





No 


Titles of Films (Actors) (Producers) 








Devil's Skipper, The (Belle Ben 
nett) (Tiffany) Violent melodrama, 
straining coincidence and using Belle 


Bennett as fire-eating skipper of a 


“hell ship.”” Wasting a fine actress 
Domestic Troubles (Clyde Cook) 
(Warner) Another man puts n 


husband’s clothes, and wife thinks it 


is her husband. Hence the film 


Doomsday( Florence Vidor) ( Para.) 
Interesting film from a worthwhile 
book, finely acted. For the intelli 
gent audience 


Dressed to Kill (Edmund Lowe) 
(Fox) Another gangland drama, 
above average for its acting, sus 
pense and originality of plot 


plete picture of how crimes are 
committed ! 

Faithless Lover, The (Eugene 
O’Brien) (Krelbar) Rather cheap 
and stupid—bursting dam—rescue, 
etc. 


Finders, Keepers( Laura LaPlante) 
(Universal) Exceptionally fine little 
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For 
Intelligent 


__ Adults 


Lurid 


\bsurd 


Good 


Fair 


\ com- | 


Mediocre 


Excellent 


Perhaps 


comedy—subtle, delicate, amusing 
made with intelligence and _ taste. | 
Laura LaPlante and Harron do/| 
charming work. (Such comedies 
could be numerous instead of so 
few, but intelligence and taste are 
so rare!) 

Garden of Eden, The (Corinne 
Griffith) (U. A.) Another “cabaret | 


life’’—as so fre 
“Smart and so 
Corinne 
“ 1. 

undressing 


girl” enters “high 
quently in movies. 
phisticated” with 
doing the prevalent 
act” as the climax. 


Graft ( Lewis Stone) ( Universal) The 
underworld versus the newspaper 
Crooks, bombs, murder, suicide and, 
of course, “‘love.”’ 


(Mont iguc 
and bru 
tortures 


Haunted Ship, The 
Love) (Tiffany) Gruesome 
tal sea-story of revenge 
and thrills utterly overdone 


Heart of a Follies Girl, The( Billie 
Dove) (First Nat’l) Stale and stupid 
re-hash f 
and true love 


Ivan, the Terrible (L. M. Leon 
idoff) (Amkino) “Grim, stark, ruth 
less, morbid” picture of brutalities 
under the old Russian Czar. Too 
strong to be appetizing, but power 
ful in many ways. 


of the actress, rich villain | 


Griffith | 


| No 


re 


} Grim 


” = For 
| Youth Children 

(15 to 20) (under 15) 
No No 

Phin No 

Fair Bevond 

them 

| Doubtful Ni 

Poor No 
Excellent Excellent 


Letter not No 


tlardly | No 
| No Ne 
} 
No Ne 
| 
i 
| 
| 
[oo strong By no 
1éans 
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ae For For “For l For For For 
Titles of Films (Actors) (Producers) | Intelligent Youth Children Titles of Films (Actors) (Producers) | Intelligent Youth Children 
Adults (15 to 20 (under 15) } Adults (15 to 20) | (under 15) 
EEE ee | <a Deen nrnvind 
| ‘ 
Legion of the Condemned (Gary | Notable | Notable Good, if Skyscraper, The (William Boyd) Rather Amusing Doubtful 
Cooper) (Para.) Grimg thrilling and | not too Pat e) Two husky steel workers, good 
generally convincing picture of | strong violent friends—and two girls— 
hard-boiled war birds’ part in the against background of skyscraper. 
world war. ‘Thoroughly interesting Crap game and drinking are shown. 
2 Ps > S : yes say 2 } 
eee Wee Fg Mad Smart Set, The (William Haines) | Passable Amusing Amusing 
No. 40.) . (Metro) Typical Haines picture— 
gin \ ' hero starts as impossible egotist and 
Love Me and the World Is Mine | Mediocre Hardly No is cured by heroine. The game is 
(Mary Philbin) (Universal) Romance polo this time. 
laid on too thickly to be interest _ Something Always Happens (Es- | Rather Good Too excit- 
ing. Naive V = girl he a ier Ralston) (Para.) Above average | good ing 
oa oe = ee ic — ‘ thei iller. Young English husband 
a philandering army officer. ires his young American wife's 
Midnight Madness (Jacqueline Lo- | Hardly Harmless | Hardly boredom by staging a fake robbery 
gan) (Pathe) An improbable girl na | haunted house. 
does improbable things in choosing Speedy (Harold Lloyd) (Ps Amusing Excellent | Good 
between her philandering boss in | I pical “LI i ae sug tif ie pew 
yPicz loyd comedy, artificial as 


New York and her true love in 
South Africa. Diamonds and lions 
involved. 


lways but thoroughly funny. Ranks 
mong his best ones. 


7 
Midnight Rose (Lya de Putti) | Inane No No Sporting Age, The (Belle Bennett) | Poor Poor No 
(Universal) Panny arcade stuff.“Lust (Columbia) Rather futile picture 
turns to love when pity enters witl vr Benn unsympathetic role for 
: ” ? ats liss Bennett. 
her tears,” says a subtitle. ennett 


Nameless Men (Antonio Moreno) | Mediocre Hardly No Tenderloin( Dolores Costello) (War- | Painful No No 
(Tiffany) Another crook story ner) Melodramatic hash. A preten- 
bank robbery thoroug ws pictured tious crook story with absurd mo- 


vation, absurd roles for Dolores 


a blonde involved, etc. ¢ : 
Costello and Conrad Nagel, actors’ 








Night of Mystery, A (Adolphe | Passable Setter not | N Vitaphone voices heard in parts of 
Menjou) (Para.) Below par both in the film with doubtful effect on the 
story and acting. In a role more interest of the audience, and the 
human than his usual sophisticated hero is made a cad. C ostello and | 
philanderer parts, Menjou is disap Nagel utterly wasted. 
pointing ~ . 
Pats The (Marion Davies) | Good Very good | Good Tillie’s Punctured Romance(Conk- | | Absurd Stupid Hardly 
sy, n-Fields-Fazenda) (Para.) A feeble | 
(Metro) A real character situation, effort that misses fire quite com- | 
amusing and not vulgar, with hone pletely. Senseless farce. | 
acting by Davies and Dressler, ) 
makes a_ farce-comedy decidedly Turn Back the Hours (Myrna | Hardly | Hardly No 
above average Loy) (Gotham) Lurid, South Sea | 
Race for Life, A (Rin-Tin-Tin) | Mediocre Fait Passable melodrama fights, knife-throwing, | 
(Warner) Racetrack story, built f ivy villainy—with nothing to re- | 
Rin-Tin-Tin and his boy pal—less eem it save notable work of Myrna | 





objectionable in overdone thrills tha 


Rin-Tin-Tin’s recent films : : 
Two Lovers (Banky-Colman) (U. | Interesting 

















Doubtful No 

Sadie Thompson (Gloria Swanson) | Strong ‘ : \.) Rather effective filming of stir- 

(U. A.) A fairly good filming of ng days, when Spain and Flanders | 
the strong stage pla , Rain, wit were at swords’ points. Beautifully 
Gloria tg > ompeting is best set, costumed and photographed. 
she can with Jeanne Eagels 
, We Americans (Geo Sidney ) ‘ . + 

Secret Hour, The (Pola Negri) | Mediocre | Unsuit No Universal) Strong. ‘picture ‘of | Interesting | Good Gani, Se 
(Para.) Pola Negri and Jean Her ble wert: ; | Ae ana not bey 
. a - \mericanization, with rather con | them 
sholt try a story played on be stag vincing picture of immigrant strug- } 
by — Lord and Richa d Ber gles to succeed in a new country. 
nett. le contrast 1s painiu i 1 | 
needs fine clothes parts Why Sailors Go Wrong (Cohen- | Stupid Hardly Hardly 

She’s My Baby (Robert Agnew) | Mediocre | Mediocre | McNamara) (Fox) A _ clownish | 
(Sterling) finer pathase Rais’ sina : : ' N ymedy, somewhat funny but more 
includes Earle Williams w urd } 
over a year ago. Tw pe le long : Die | cosa . - 

> } ; y } s “ni - d ‘ 
cicinelal tiie aa ; Wi fe’ Relations, The (Shirley Ma- | Hardly Perhaps Funny 
= ee os ac s Columbia) Merry little farce- | 

eI oe Le ll of interest for those that 

Skinner’s Big Idea (B t Wasl hit | m Hardl gh easily. 
burn) (F. B. O.) Rather than fire " 
three old employees, new boss rt Woman Wise (William Russell) | Mediocre |Hardly No 
juvenates them by hiring an actress Fox) Farfetched farce laid in the | 
stenographer Feeble picture but ent, with too much vulgarity to | 
mildly amusing teresting ? sical 

V . 

A traveler was watching thre the second man, “What are you “What are you doing here?” Point- 
stone-cutters years ago at work on trying to do here?” Pointing to ing to the rising walls and battle- 
the building of the House of Parlia- the blue print, he said, “I am ments and pinnacles of the home of 
ment in Ottawa, and he said to one trying to cut this stone so it will legislation for a great part of the 
of them jocosely, “What are you look like that part of the blue print.” British Empire, the stone-cutter 
working for here?” Answering in [There was a man who had gotten said, “I am trying to do my part 
the same vein, the man said, “For 1 sense of the relation of his work in building that!” There was a 
two dollars and a half a day, if you to that of the workmen about him. man whose drudgery was redeemed 


want to know.” Then he said to Then he said to the third man, by his vision. —W. H. P. Faunce. 
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Thousands of instructive films prepared by great producers in 
collaboration with famous educators are now available for 
school use at very low cost. 











DE VRY MOVIE CAMERA 


Why not take your own movies of scho- 
lastic activities and athletic events? Any- 
one can take movies with the DeVry. It’s 
as easy as taking snapshots. Price only 
$150.00. Send the coupon today for our 
beautiful FREE book. 
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Children Learn Quickly 


This Interesting New Way 








DTION pictures — today’s 
great teaching aid—now fill 
‘portant place in the curri- 
bo thousands of progres- 


hools. 





ed enthusiasm with which pupils 
their work in classes where 
,pictures are used has been dem- 











motion picture projectors for school and 
church use. Today there are more DeVrys 
in use than all other makes of portable 
standard film projectors combined. 


The DeVry is especially designed to meet 
school requirements. In appearance it re- 
sembles a small suit case, is light in 
weight and easy to carry. It holds 1000 
feet of standard theatre size film. The 
movies it shows are sharp, brilliant, flick- 
erless—as good in every way as those 
you see in the theatre. 














ed again and again. Courses that 

red seemingly dull and unin- 

become keenly alive and in- The 
when itlustrated in this new way. 


is eliminated. Students are en- 


DeVry Type E, $250.00 


Operating the DeVry is simplicity itself. 
All you have to do is thread the film into 
place and close the projector door. Then 


lean forward at their desks. Every eye is 
on the screen. Not a sound breaks the 


gary port nae Ag woe turn the switch. Instantly the screen be- 
s of the subject at hand. Muc Ee comes alive with action. The children 


to do better follow-up work. 


do not need to tell you how mo- 
es can help you in your work. 
fully aware of the great value of moving pictures 
ssroom, and you are, no doubt, keenly interested 
progress of visual education or you would not be 
this magazine. 
all probability, you are just as familiar with DeVr7 
picture products. For DeVry has pioneered for 
14 years in the development and manufacture of 


— 





quiet of the darkened classroom. The 
movie lesson has begun. 


If your school has not already added motion pictures to the 
curriculum, address the DeVry Corporation today for free 
literature describing DeVry motion picture projectors and 
quoting interesting cases where schools have actually found 
motion pictures a great source of financial gain. Note— 
Neighborhood Motion Picture Service advertisement in this 


issue. 
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| COUPON 
DE VRY 16MM PROJECTOR THE DE VRY CORPORATION 
1061 Center Street, Chicago, Illinois 
: This new DeVry projector 1S ideal for Gentlemen: Please send me FREE complete 
small gatherings. It is compact, light in infocmaation about. os . " 
‘ y otan i 0 d 
weight, easy to carry from classroom to ‘ sie a 
classroom. Operation is simplicity itself. DeVry 16mm. projector i 
: DeVry 35mm. movie camera 
:, Holds the equivalent of 1000 feet of stand- ae 
ard film. Its price of $95.00 is amazingly SURES cowocacscv 268 b 0064 6s bbe 06 babe On 46h 
low. Address 6s +o a.9 as 6 6 Oana ee ene 
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Theatrical Film Reviews for May 
[35] MY BEST GIRL with the new stock boy, and then 


s —" 


I (United Artists) discovers that he is the proprietor’s 
1 Mary Pickford has chosen the son. There is a great deal of fun 
i. homely setting of the five-and-ten- and tenderness and pathos in Miss 
Hy cent store for as simple and capti- Pickford’s performance. With her 
i vating a littlke romance as ever unfailing sense of the fitness of 
iy) found its way to the screen. The _ things, she has surrounded herself 
i story is nothing new—but who with people who are capable not 
: wants a new love story? It’s just only of adapting the tone of their 
about Maggie Johnson, the stock performances to hers, but also of 

girl of the store, who falls in love creating excellent characterizations 














Miss Maggie Johnson of the stock 
room. 
of their own. Charles Rogers plays 
with refreshing genuineness, and his 
love scenes with Miss Pickford are 
natural and very charming. Lucien 
Littlefield as Maggie’s father, a 
tired, self-effacing old letter-carrier, 
is splendid, and so is Sunshine Hart 
as the shiftless, maudlin mother 
with a morbid passion for attending 
funerals. A few tearful moments, 
perhaps, but for the most part, it is 
pleasant and youthful—a _ happy 


lo come 


little reminder that dreams « 
true sometimes. (See Film Esti- 


mates for March.) 


[36] THE GAUCHO 
(United Artists) 


In a Fairbanks picture there is 
always something new and exciting 
for to admire and for to see. And 
in The Gaucho Douglas Fairbanks 
ventures far from his recent pic- 
ture themes. Fantasy and chivalry 
are things of the past. This cow- 
boy-bandit is dashing, gallant, 
brave, and romantic, too—but un- 





questionably human. The gaucho 





“Maggie, you ARE my best girl!” is a rough lover who considers that 


ee 


A ay 


Se 








re ee 


——o 
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a push is a push, even though ad- 
ministered by his sweetheart, and 
merits a push in return. Through 
the swift bustle of light-hearted ad- 
venture that fills the picture, there 
runs a more serious strain than 
usual. The gaucho encounters one 
with a dread disease, contracts it, 
and is cured through the religious 
faith of a girl who possesses the 
power of healing. Eve Southern as 
the spiritual girl of the miracle, 
whom the gaucho worships, and 
Lupe Velez as the wild mountain 
girl whom he loves, are wide con- 
trasts, one marked by restraint, the 
other by abandon. Both are fine per- 
formances. 
Nigel de Brulier, Albert MacQuar- 
rie and Michael Vavitch do good 
Mary 


Gustav von Seyffertitz, 


work in minor roles, and 


Pickford makes a brief, lovely ap 











To the Mountain Girl the Gaucho is a 
hero. 


pearance as the madonna of the 
shrine. (See Film Estimates for 


March.) 


[37] SPORTING GOODS 
(Paramount) 
Really Richard Dix’s funniest, up 
to date. As the inventor and sales- 
man of ‘“Elasto-Tweedo,” the golf 
suit that stretches, he gets himself 
into and out of trouble with a ce- 
lerity that brings the chuckles tum- 
bling on each others’ heels. Much 
of the fun is in the titles, and there 
is a poker game that will convulse 
you. Gertrude Olmsted is a pretty 
heroine, and Ford Sterling is amus 





The Gaucho arrives unexpectedly, as usual. 


ing as owner of a sporting goods 
store. If you like to laugh, don’t 
miss this, I beg of you. (See Film 
Estimates for A pril. ) 


[38] CHICAGO (Pathe-DeMille) 


Watkins’ well 
newspaper pub- 


Maurine known 
satire on murder, 
licity, reporters, attorneys for the 
defense, or what have you, done 
into celluloid in snappy fashion, 
with Phyllis Haver as Roxie Hart. 
Roxie is a thoroughly un-sympa- 
thetic character, but such an inter- 
esting study that she never loses 
your attention from start to finish. 
The screen treatment of the story 
becomes a little obvious and lec- 
ture-y at the end when the erring 
Roxie is turned out of the house 
by her stern husband; and it pan- 
ders to the Hollywood passion for 
pleasant endings when the house 
maid is jockeyed into the plot with 
indications that all is going to be 
well with the husband just as soon 
as he revives enough to notice the 
maid. Outside of this it is a fine 


picture with really notable work by 


Miss Haver, Victor Varconi, Rob- 
ert Edeson, T. Roy Barnes and 
Warner Richmond. (See Film Es- 
timates for April.) 


[39] THE HIGH SCHOOL HERO 
(Fox) 


This is the real thing in high 
school life. Sure enough kids, sure 
enough incidents, sure enough bas- 
ketball, and sure enough pep. Sally 
Phipps, Nick Stuart, John Darrow 
and David Rollins are all young, 
and natural, and clever. David 
Butler’s direction is a delight, and 
the whole thing is good, rapid en- 
tertainment of the most wholesome 
sort. (See Film Estimates for De- 
cember, 1927). 


[40] THE LEGION OF THE 
CONDEMNED (Paramount) 


Handicapped at the start by be- 
ing labelled the ‘‘companion pic- 
ture” to Wings, this second air pic- 
ture, though hardly in the same 
class with the first, is nevertheless 
rather good on its own account. It 
is the story of a group of desperate 
young men from everywhere who 
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had tried everything but death, and 
wanted that so earnestly that they 
joined a French flying squadron 
and gambled fiercely for the chance 
to die. Gary Cooper is an Ameri- 
can newspaper man trying to forget 
a faithless sweetheart in the hazard- 
ous business of landing spies in 
enemy territory. Fay Wray is the 
sweetheart, of course, and not 
faithless at all, but merely one of 
the spies. The action is swift and 
thrilling, and there are a number 
of good performances. Francis Mc- 
Donald as a murderer does one, and 
Barry Norton as an English youth 
who faces a firing squad does an- 
other. (See Film Estimates in this 
issue. ) 


[41] LOVE (Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer) 


Greta Garbo and John Gilbert in- 
terpret the fiery romantic passion 
of Vronsky and Anna in the film 
version of Anna Karenina. This is 
quite up to all Garbo-Gilbert spe- 
cifications, and upholds the cher- 
ished tradition of the happy ending 
by commonplacely reuniting the 
lovers after the death of Anna’s 
husband. I am sorry (or it may be 
that I should be ashamed) to say 
that I saw nothing extraordinary in 
the performance of either Anna or 
Vronsky. (See Film Estimates for 
March.) 


[42] THE BLUE DANUBE 
(Pathe-DeMille) 
A Viennese story which promises 
far more than it realizes. Filled 
with much aimless, ineffectual ac- 
tion which puzzles the beholder, it 
recites the story of the nobleman 
who loves the village maiden and, 
for once, remains true to her. It 
is not very conclusive, but it does 
give Leatrice Joy the opportunity 
to look charming in peasant cos- 
tumes. Nils Asther seems a little 


at séa as the nobleman, and Joseph 
Schildkraut is very much the actor 
as the pathetically villainous hunch- 


back. Seena Owen looks like an 
animated wax work as the heiress 
who has been selected as a wife for 
the penniless hero. (Sce Film Es- 


timates in this issue.) 


[43] SERENADE 


Adolphe Menjou a little out of 
his beaten path but perfectly de- 
lightful as a temperamental com- 
peser who would like to be a great 

A little gray dove of a wife 
proves too him, 
brings him to time in short order, 
cured and sheepish. Kathryn Car- 
ver is pleasing as the wife, Lina 


(Paramount) 


lover. 


who clever for 


Basquette is alluring as a prima 
donna, and Lawrence Grant again 
gives one of his splendid perform- 
The direction by H. D’Ab- 
baddie D’Arrast is almost perfect. 
(See Film Estimates jor March.) 


ances. 


Production Notes 


HERE do their shadows go? 
asks the Paramount publicity 
What becomes of the cellu- 
loid triumphs of Pola Negri, Clara 
3ow, Emil Jannings and Adolphe 
Menjou after they have played their 
way around the world and have 
finally been shown in the ultimate 
theater of the ultimate little town? 

Where is that tremendous scene 
of the parting of the Red Sea in 
The Ten Commandments? Where 
is that soul-stirring moment in Car- 
men where the Negri proved her- 
self the undisputed queen of emo- 
tional actresses of the screen? 
Where are those tender moments 
between Rudolph Valentino and his 
lady love in The Sheik? 

Why, they become a part of your 
daily life, even to so prosaic an end 
as the money in your pocket. They 
shine anew in the burnished surface 
of the toilet set on your dressing 
table. Bebe Daniels could easily be 
a part of the silver fork with which 


man. 


you eat your salad. 
Every month, from the process 
tanks used in the development and 
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printing of motion picture films, 
pure silver to the value of $6,000 is 
reclaimed in one Hollywood studio 
alone, that of the Paramount Fa- 
mous-Lasky Corporation. Twelve 
times as much is re- 
claimed by all the studios of the in- 


dustry. 


or fifteen 


This silver comes from the emul- 
sion used by the makers of photo- 
graphic film to coat the five to six 
million feet of celluloid consumed 
by the Paramount laboratories each 
month of the year. In the process 
of developing the negatives used in 
the photographing of Paramount 
pictures, and in the making of the 
many positive prints from this neg- 
ative, this fortune in white metal 
is left in the bottom of the tanks 
containing the hypo-sulphite solu- 
tion. From there it is reclaimed by 
a process familiar to every miner of 
metals. 

Paramount, until recently, dis- 
posed of this silver in a variety of 
Some of it went to makers 
of fine mirrors to be used as the 
opaque backing. Thus it is possible 
that Esther Ralston’s image, unseen 
by you, inspects you as you sit at 
your dressing table, or as you apply 
lather for the morning shave. 


ways. 


Other quantities of this reclaimed 
metal went to makers of sterling 
tableware. Perhaps one of the big- 
gest scenes of The Birth of a Na- 
tion, of Old Ironsides, of Beau 
fork 
which you used at table last eve- 


Geste, is contained in the 
ning. Such scenes could be in the 
jewelry you wear; in the vase on 
your buffet; in any one of a num- 
ber of places about your home. 
Recently, however, the Para- 
mount Corporation has started sell- 
ing its recovered silver to one mar- 
ket only, the United States Mint at 
San Francisco, where it is stamped 
out into the coins you use in your 
daily affairs. The next time you go 
to your banker ask him if he can 
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give you two Clara Bows and a 
Richard Dix for a Wallace Beery. 
And see what kind of an answer 
you get. 

Six thousand dollars worth of 
silver in one month seems a tre- 
mendous quantity but the silver 
used to coat six million feet of mo- 
tion picture films has a value of 
$15,000, according to B. P. Schul- 
berg, associate pre ducer at the Hol- 
lywood studio. Much of this silver 
remains on the film during the de- 
veloping process, for there must be 
light and shadow. If all of it was 
removed nothing but clear film 
would remain and your motion pic- 


ture entertainment would be lost. 


News and Notes 
(Continued from page 107) 
not available, (2) they are not or- 
ganized effectively, (3) they are 
unrelated to the curriculum, (4) 
they are often used as entertain- 
ment.” 

The use of visual materials in 
secondary schools, jointly presented 
by Francis J. Horgan of Boston 
Teachers College and Wilfred Kel 
ley of the Dorchester High School 
for Boys, included uses of the field 
trip or school journey, models, ob 
graphs, 


jects, specimens, posters, 


slides and motion pictures. Featur 
ing these demonstrations were ma 
terials developed in the boston 
Teachers College and city schools 

Dr. a 5. Weber, chairman of the 


Bibliography Committee, presented 


mimeographed copies of an up-to 
the-minute bibliography of books, 
pamphlets and magazine articles. 
He requested the assistance of those 
present in the compilation of a new 
bibliography to consist of 200 ref- 
erences. Dr. Weber selected the 
following twelve as among the out- 
standing books on visual education: 
Detroit Course of Study in Visua 
Education; Visual Aids in the Cur 
riculum, Gregory; Motion Pictures 
for Instruction, Hollis; 


Fundamen 


tals in Visual Instruction, Tohnson: 
Vakine History Graphic, 


ton: The 


Knowl- 
Cinema in Education, 
Geography 


Syllabus for Elementary Schools, 


Marchant and others: 


New York Department of Educa- 
tion: l’isual Instruction, Ohio De- 
partment of Education; The School 
Journey, Pennsylvania Department 
of Public Instruction; A History of 
the Motion Picture, Ramsaye; Pic- 
ture Values in Education, Weber; 
Visual Education, Zirbes. 

The following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: 

President—A. G. Balcom, New- 
ark, N. J. 

Vice-President 
Univ. of Colo. 


Lelia Trolinger, 
Secretary—J. V. Ankeney, State 
Dept. of Education, Charleston, W. 
Va. 

lreasurer—E. C. Dent, Univ. of 
Kans 

Executive Committee: W. H. 
Dudley, A. W. Abrams, J. A. Hol 
Daniel ( 


linger, Knowlton, O. C. 


Nelson, C. F. Hoban. 

Film Arts Guild Plans Theatre 
In order to give full scope to 

its efmorts to promote an appre- 

ciation of the best motion pict- 

ures and to influence screen pro- 


duction from different angles, the 
Film Arts Guild has made arrange- 
ments for the erection of the First 
Film Arts Guild Cinema which 1s 
to be built along original architect- 
ural lines on W. 8th Street, in the 
famous Greenwich Village section 
of New York City. 
will seat 500 and will be opened to 
the public Sept. 15, 1928. 


Svmon Gould, the director and 


This Cinema 


litiator of the film arts movement, 


has engaged Frederick Kiesler, a 


noted Eure pean architect, who 
has made 2n intensively individual 
study of cinematic architecture. 


Inspired by the special needs of 
the cinema he has constructed an 


ideal cinema model which has re 
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ceived the endorsement of such 
authorities as Max Reinhardt, Har- 
vey Corbett, the renowned Amer- 
ican architect, and Ely Jacques 
Kahn, who is responsible for many 
modernistic innovations in Amer- 
ican buildings. These have seen 
the original plans and proclaim it 
the most advanced type of cinema 
architecure yet evolved. 

The Film Arts Guild Cinema is 
to embody the new principle of 
“optophonics” or _ visual-acoustic 
New ideas in projec- 
tion, illumination and musical ac- 
companyment are being studied 
and will be included in the pre- 
sentation features of the Film Arts 
Guild. Similar Film Guild Cine- 
mas are being planned for other 
parts of New York City, New York 
State, Chicago, Detroit, Boston, 
Hollywood, Paris and Berlin. In- 
ternational affiliations are contem- 
plated between similar film arts 
groups in London, Berlin, Paris, 
Tokyo, Vienna, Brussells and Am- 
sterdam and it is hoped to have the 
first international little cinema 
Paris 


properties. 


movement in congress in 
during 1929. 

The Film Arts Guild of New 
York City was the pioneering or- 
ganization in the little cinema move- 
ment of America. It inaugurated the 
series of film repertoire weeks in 
October 1925 and its presentations 
were confined to the Cameo Thea- 
tre, Broadway and 42nd Street, 
where it sponsored some of the 
outstanding films of the past two 
vears such as Stark Love, Potem- 
kin, Three Wax Works, Secrets of 
a Soul, Ballet Mechanique, Cabinet 
of Dr. Caligari, Czar Ivan the Ter- 
rible, The Gortlla Hunt and many 
others of an unusual and unique ap- 
peal both from the artistic and cine- 
ma technical standpoints. 

Offices of the Film Arts Guild are 
at 500 Fifth Avenue and all inquir- 
ies from interested groups are spe- 
cially solicited by Mr. Gould. 
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Leave of Absence for Dr. Dudley 

Dr. William H. Dudley, Chief of 
the Bureau of Visual Instruction, 
University of Wisconsin, has been 
granted a leave of absence and, on 
behalf of Yale University Press, 
will devote several months to fur- 
ther developing the educational use 
of The Chronicles of America 
Photoplays. Dr. Dudley has been 
very successful with this work in 
Wisconsin and now plans to co- 
operate similarly with schools in 
other sections of the country. He 
will conduct a series of conferences 
with groups of school executives in 
each of several states, in conjunc- 
tion with the Extension Divisions 
of the various State Universities. 
His program is being carried out 
first in Indiana. 

Dr. Dudley’s work will represent 
a great service to schools through 
extending and developing the effec- 
tive instructional use of the Yale 
historical films. 
Technical Society Meets in Hollywood 

The April meeting of the Society 
of Motion Picture Engineers, held 
in Hollywood, marks the first time 


this distinguished technical body 
has met on the Pacific Coast. The 
occasion is a joint meeting of the 
Society of Motion Picture Engi- 
neers, the American Society of 
Cinematographers, the American 
Academy of Motion Picture Arts 
and Sciences, and the Motion Pic- 
ture Producers and Distributors of 
America—groups representing the 
producers, the directors, the actors, 
the writers, the camera men, the 
technicians, and the motion picture 
scientists. 

The program covers practically 
every field of motion picture tech- 
nology with papers and discussions. 
Especially interesting to the indus- 
try is a session devoted to studio 
lighting, since it bears directly upon 
the change to incandescent illum- 
ination which the producing com- 
panies are contemplating. 

Important papers include that of 
J. H. Powrie of the Warner Re- 
search Laboratory, who is pro- 
grammed to demonstrate “A Line 
Screen Film Process for Motion 
Pictures in Color”; H. B. Marvin 
of the General Electric Company 











IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 
To Educators 


Every single subject in the unrivaled Spiro Film Library, recently 
re-edited and properly classified, is at your disposal for 


$1.50 PER REEL PER DAY 


Our educator friends have been telling us that a low rental will 
bring volume business. We are making this experiment for the balance 


of the school year. 


161-179 HARRIS AVENUE 





THE NEW VISUALIZER is just off the press. Those using 
Educational Films will need this book to arrange their future programs. 


SPIRO FILM CORPORATION 


LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 
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on “A System of Motion Pictures 
with Sound Accompaniment,’’ dem- 
onstrating the General Electric 
Company’s apparatus. The East- 
man Kodak Research Laboratories 
show a “Reproduction of Mobility 
of Form and Color by the Motion 
Picture Kaleidoscope.” 


Special Programs Feature the 
“Chronicles” 


A series of showings is being pre- 
sented at the Yale University The- 
atre in York Street, New Haven, 
under the auspices of the Depart- 
ment of Education of Yale, on Fri- 
day evenings at fortnightly inter- 
The purpose of the programs 
is to give members of the Uni- 
versity and their families, and oth- 
ers in or near New Haven who are 
interested in visual education, an 
opportunity to see these much dis- 
cussed and unique motion pictures, 
and to understand more clearly the 
effective way in which they are now 
being used to teach American His- 
tory. Each picture is introduced 
by a short talk on some phase of the 
work, the whole program taking 
about an hour. The speakers in 
the series are Professor George P. 
3aker, Yale School of Drama; Miss 
J. Elizabeth Dyer, Department of 
Visual Instruction, Washington, D. 
C.; Dr. John A. Hollinger, Director 
of Visual Education, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Professor Ralph H. Gabriel, 
Department of History, Yale Uni- 
versity, and Professor Daniel C. 
Knowlton, Department of Educa- 
tion, Yale University. 


vals. 


Arithmetic and Visual Aids 

The Extension Division of the 
University of California at Los An- 
geles announces a course entitled 
Arithmetic: Manual and Visual 
Aids for teachers, beginning May 
1, to be given by M. W. Arleigh. 
This course is illustrated with film 
slides and other material designed 
by Mrs. Arleigh, and is arranged 
to present the modern tendencies in 


arithmetic. 
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FOREIGN NOTES 


CONDUCTED BY OTTO M. FORKERT 


POLIO V LP 

HIS issue of THE EpucatTion- 

AL SCREEN goes to press a 

week before the sessions of the 

Educational Film Congress at the 

Hague are held the early part of 

May. We shall have word of the 
proceedings in our next issue. 

In the meantime, it is interesting 
to note activities in one of the coun- 
tries of Europe preparatory to the 
general Congress. From Russia 
comes the account of the All-Union 
Photo and Cinema Conference, 
held on September 12th-19th, 1927, 
which was convened by the Central 
Committee of the Union of Art 
Workers for the express purpose 
of concentrating the public opinion 
of the country on the question of 
the progress of Soviet cinematog- 
raphy. 

“Great importance is attached to 
this Conference,” declared A. V. 
Lunatcharsky, the People’s Com- 
missary of Education, “in view of 
the forthcoming Party Conference 
on cinema questions. The present 
Conference should organise the 
material upon which will depend the 
decisions to be carried at the larger 
Conference. The question of cine- 
ma culture is now holding the cen- 
tre of attention. We have 1500 it- 
inerant moving picture shows cover- 
ing the rural districts throughout 
the country. Considerable funds and 
efforts ought to be spent to achieve 
further progress. Even with the 
limited funds at their disposal, the 
Soviet film producing organisations 
have some considerable successes to 
their credit, and some of the Soviet 
films are already gaining high 
praise by critics and experts in 
Europe.” 

Mr. Shvedtchikov, of Sovkino, re- 











ported considerable progress in the 
popularity of moving picture shows in 
the country districts, the number of 
rural cinema shows having increased 
from 1397 on March Ist, 1925, to the 
present 4839, showing an increase of 
246%. There was also a reduction 
in the charges made for the use of 
moving picture films by the clubs, and 
a considerable increase in the percen- 
tage of Soviet films among the moving 
pictures released to the different 
houses and clubs. 


Reports on cinema activities in the 
Ukraine were made by Mr. Shub of 
the Ukrainian Films Limited and by 
Mr. Skripnik, the People’s Commis- 
sary of Education of Soviet Ukraine, 
who declared that in regard to popu- 
larity among the masses, perhaps the 
only rival to the moving picture was 
the wireless. 


IN GERMANY 


OW the legitimate drama in 

modern Germany, instead of 
scorning its greatest rival, puts the 
film to work, is interestingly told 
by Lillian T. Mowrer, special cor- 
respondent of a Chicago newspaper. 
She speaks of scenes which, im- 
possible to show on the stage, were 
filmed and inserted at the proper 
point in the action. In the last few 
years several dramas have been so 
treated. In one instance (a drama 
of the Russian Revolution of 1917) 
pictures of naval battles and street 
fighting were used. In one scene, a 
Russian port, the background was 
a movie of the ocean with warships 
belching fire, and the actors on the 
stage ran to cover and began ans- 
wering the action of the big guns. 
In another scene the hero sprang 
upon a horse and galloped off the 
stage and immediately the incidents 
of his famous ride were shown in 
the film. Photographic projections 
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in place of scenery have also been 
used. 

In his two latest productions one 
theatrical producer has overcome 
the technical difficulties of projec- 
tion and light and has introduced 
movies into plays, using them for 
three different purposes: (1) As 
a recurring accompaniment to the 
action to produce a definite mood, 
in the same way a leit motif ap- 
pears in opera; (2) as moving 
scenery; (3) as documentary evi- 
dence to carry the story of the 
play beyond the limits of time and 
space. 

Instead of the white screen for 
the movie, which always caused 
such a break in the action on the 
stage, he has substituted a trans- 
parent net of dark-colored gauze. 
This allows the actors on the stage 
to be seen quite distinctly at the 
same time the pictures are being 
shown, and the films, owing to an 
ingenious lighting system, though 
perfectly visible, have a shadowy 
quality which prevents their intrud- 
ing too much upon the attention of 
the audience. 

Consequently, he can produce si- 
multaneous action; he can show 
you the inside and the outside of the 
house at the same time, and this 
technique adds enormously to the 
suspense and is one of the chief 
factors of heightened dramatic sit- 
uations and increased tempo in pro- 
duction. 

Films are being used in grand 
opera as well, not so much for the 
continuity of action as for scenic 
effect. This will give the compo- 
sers a new medium to provide mu- 
sic for, and may lead to a new art 
form. 
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Picture Values in Education 


By JOSEPH J. WEBER, Ph.D. 


An outstanding contribution to the subject by one of the foremost 
scholars in the field 


A scientific evaluation of motion pictures, lantern slides, stereo- 
graphs, charts, diagrams, etc., together with a carefully prepared syl- 
labus for a course in visual instruction. 





The book is rich in facts, inferences and deductions which are in- 


valuable to the methodology of visual instruction. 

Entire book written in a novel manner that makes experimental 
evidence surprisingly interesting reading. 

Cloth, 160 pp., $2.00. (33% discount if purchased in combination 
with a year’s subscription to THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN). 

Teachers of visual instruction courses requested to inquire for 
special price for the book in bulk sales. 


THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN, Inc. 


5 South Wabash Avenue Chicago, IIl. 























Visual Education Service, Inc. 


A non-profit Institution dedicated to the use of Photography and 
Graphic Illustration in Education 
Lantern Slides, Stereographs and Flat 
Photographs 


AMOEBA TO MAN—100 slides covering the sub- 
ject of General Zoology. 


TREES OF CALIFORNIA—#87 slides and stereo- 


and stereographs. ‘History or Physiology 
NOW IN PRODUCTION : 
Birds of California—a set of approximately 70 slides 
and stereographs. 
General Botany—a comprehensive set of slides. 
Our National Parks—a comprehensive set of stereo- 
graphs and slides. 


our latest map and chart publications for the 
teaching of these subjects will help you. New, 
beautifully colored, edited by the country’s 
leading scholars, Johnston-Nystrom Maps are 
the most widely used by American schools. 
(Pin this advertisement to your letterhead, tell 


‘ Motion Pictures us in what subject you are especially inter- 
HOW LIFE BEGINS (4 reels). ested and we will be pleased to send you, 
THE LIVING WORLD (4 reels). without obligation, our catalog, free minia- 
FOOD (1 reel). ture maps and teaching booklets. Address 
THE FLAME OF LIFE (1 reel). 
NOW IN PRODUCTION A.J.NYSTROM & Co. 
The Movements of Plants. Scnool Maps, Gtopes, AND CHARTS 


The Mendelian Laws of Inheritance. 
The Theory and Revelations of the Microscope. 


GEORGE E, STONE, Director 


2249-53 
Calumet Ave, 


Chicago, 
Illinois 
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graphs. ~ 
MARINE LIFE—25 slides and stereographs. e 
WILD FLOWERS OF CALIFORNIA—S0 slides Geography, 














7024 Melrose Ave., Los Angeles 
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AMATEUR FILM MAKING 


Conducted by DwicH1 FURNESS 


Methodist 


Episcopal Board of Education 













Personalized School Films 


HE teacher, long a user of 
visual aids for instruction, saw 
in the first motion picture a new 
medium for classroom demonstra- 
films 


tion. The cost of making 


and the lack of suitable subjects 
retarded their use in schools for a 
long time. 

Film, 
unless made for extensive sale, cost 
Such 


available 


Cameras were expensive. 
a great deal. educational 
films as were often did 
not fit into the program of instruc- 
tion that the individual teacher was 
using. 

The cost of taking films when the 
new amateur standard 16 mm. film 
is used. is 20 per cent less than 
when a standard negative is made 
and prints made from it. This 
largely removes the barrier of ex- 
pense which individual teachers en- 
the 35 mm. or 
standard film was the only one 


countered when 
available. 
Then, too, cameras and projec- 
tors have been simplified. Equip- 
ment is less cumbersome and easier 
to manipulate. There is less haz- 
ard in their use. But the greatest 
opportunity presented by this new 
process is that it makes much easier 
the taking of pictures. Now films 
may be made that will fit into the 
classroom program. The motion 
picture camera can be used to gath- 
er material for the laboratory and 
as the still 


for the lecture as easil 


camera. The biology teacher can 
now take his 16 mm. camera on 
collecting trips and record the habi- 
tat of specimens brou 


classroo:n use. The life history ot 


eht back for 


plants and animals may be photo- 


graphed throughout the year and 
mad weilabhe when wanted for 
1. 
“id> t 

Then, too. it is not always pos- 


o iind typical or usable ma 
terial just when needed. By photo- 


eraphing such material when found 


it may be preserved for use at any 
time when the need arises. During 
summer vacations many teachers 


will find the amateur ciné film a 
most useful method for 
back 


The history 


bringing 
records for classroom use. 
teacher visiting spots 
of historical interest can bring back 
films to show to classes during the 
following school year and years 
thereafter, for that matter. The 
eacher of foreign languages can 
bring back scenes of foreign lands 
that will make the language they 
are teaching a living thing. The 
geology or physics teacher visiting 


the Yellowstone National 


photograph geysers and so make 


Park can 


more real the cl issroom explana- 


tion of their action 

Films secured by the individual 
are generally more satisfactory to 
him because he can select the view 


point for his own purposes. Then, 


too, he may emphasize those point 
that are important and add such 
mental scenes as will clarify 
the meaning. A definite advantage 


comes from being nee to edit the 


vith greater freedom than if 
they have been purchased. There 
is less hesitancy in discarding 


scenes when only the cost of the 
film is involved than when ready- 


nade subjects have been purchased 





at two or three times the cost. 

Many of the films already on the 
market have been made by special- 
ists using equipment designed to 
secure definite effects. Such are 
the slow motion films of growing 
plants, or the superspeed pictures 
that show slow motion. These the 
teacher in many cases will value as 
additions to films of his own mak- 
ing. 

The advent of the 16 mm. film 
is a big step forward in the class- 
room use of films. It has thrown 
open as never before the great pos- 
sibilities in the use of motion pic- 
tures by the teacher who puts the 
imprint of personality into the sub- 
ject matter presented to students. 


For 16mm. Users 
LIVING NATURAL HISTORY 
SERIES 
$y Raymond L. Ditmars 
Bell & Howell Filmo Library 
(100 feet each) 

South Monkeys: The 
Marmoset, one of the _ smallest 
monkeys, is shown close-up. An 
idea of size is given by including 
Other 
scenes show the Red Howler and 
the Woolly Monkey of the Guianas. 
A small monkey is shown in the 
final scenes, having his arm ban- 
daged, which introduces a bit of 
through the 


American 


a human hand in one scene. 


interest woebegone 


expression of his face. 


Salamanders: Four species of 
these amphibians are shown, the 
Blind Proteus of Austria, the Mud 
Puppy, the Fire Salamander, and 
Newts. Close-ups show how meth- 


od of breathing is similar to frogs. 
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Some of the scenes are taken under 
water. 

Defenses of the Sea: The Sea 
Hare, a shell-less mollusk, is pho- 
tographed under water, protecting 
itself by gassing its enemies. The 
Smoking Caterpillar is shown emit- 


ting the acrid fumes with which it 
defends itself. A cuttle fish illus- 
trates its mode of defense by cloud- 
ing up the water with a dark liquid. 
The photography is good and sub- 
jects interesting. 


Animal Engineers: Captive 
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Visual 
Instruction 


Daylight Lanterns 
Stereographs 
Lantern Slides 
Stereoscopes 


A Visual Aid for 
Every Visual Need 


Social Sciences 
Primary Reading 

, High School Sciences 
Map Slides 


Write for further information 


KEYSTONE VIEW 
COMPANY 


Meadville, Penn. 
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beavers are shown in an interest- 
ing series of scenes that give an 
excellent idea of how they work 
repairing dams, cutting sapplings, 
and hauling branches from the 
shore to the water. The film tells 
its story well. A close-up of a 
beaver skull gives a good idea of 
the teeth. 


KODAK CINEGRAPHS 
Eastman Kodak Company 


School Pals (400 feet): Three 
chimpanzees show decided _histri- 
onic ability and provide very amus- 
ing entertainment in a comedy the 
story of which has to do with their 
getting ready for school, going to 
school, and doings in the classroom. 
Interest is sustained and the action 
varied. Will be enjoyed by young 
and old. Decidedly funny. 

One Hundred Years of Railroad 
Development: The development of 
the steam locomotive is traced 
through a series a scenes taken at 
the Fair of the Iron Horse held un- 
der the auspices of the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad at Baltimore. 
The first primitive types of railway 
engines are shown in comparison 
with the huge modern engines of 
today. No attempt is made to con- 
nect the story, but the scenes show 
the various methods of land trans- 
portation from the time of the In- 
dian to the present. Should be of 
special interest to engineering class- 
es, but will be enjoyed by any audi- 
ence because of universal interest 
in railroads. 





Ciné Art Productions, Holly- 
wood, California, are distributing 
16 mm. subjects, among the recent 
listings of which are The Volcano 
Kilauea, Ruins of Rome, An Ele- 
phant Caravan Through India, Our 
Navy in Action and Bits of China. 





The Burton Holmes Lectures, 
7510 N. Ashland Avenue, Chicago, 
are featuring 65 releases entitled 
Film Reels of Travel. 
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The Harvard University 
Film Foundation 

T IS announced that the alumni 

of Harvard University have re- 
cently obtained a charter from the 
State of Massachusetts to form the 
University Film Foundation. The 
purpose of the Foundation is to 
produce educational and scientific 
films in collaboration with the fac- 
ulty of the university. The films 
will be available for use in schools, 
colleges, libraries, museums, 
churches and clubs throughout the 
United States. 

The first series of films will be 
based upon the fundamentals of the 
more common arts and sciences. 
In the list are botany, chemistry, 
zoology, geology, physics, geogra- 
phy, anthropology, astronomy and 
the fine arts. Later, films will be 
produced on medical, public health, 
industrial and trade subjects. 

An agreement has been made 
between the Foundation and the 
President and fellows of the Uni- 
versity whereby the equipment of 
the institution will be used by those 
producing the films. Mr. Oakes 
Ames, supervisor of the Arnold Ar- 
boretum, and Mr. Thomas Barbour, 
director of the Harvard Museum, 
are on the board of trustees of the 
new foundation. 

Dates on which the Harvard 
films may be expected to appear 
have not yet been announced and 
progress is certain to be slow. The 
Foundation may be sure that it has 
the good will of educators through- 
out the country and that they will 
watch the development of the en- 
terprise with interest 
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DEAN McCLusky 
Assistant Director, Scarborough School, Scarborough-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
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Vitalizing Latin With Cartoons 


A; YMMON method of vitaliz- 


ing Latin is to present inter- 


or 
esting anecdotes concerning the 
lives, customs and experiences of 
Romans, thus showing that they 


When 


were not unlike ourselves. 





this is done Latin breathes. It is a 
living thing that arouses interest 
in the student and creates a desire 
for more Thus the 
study of Roman history may be 
easily begun and when it is supple- 
mented by the use of all the devices 


knowledge. 
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that visual instruction has to offer, 
Latin classes are no longer to be 


ided 


It was recently my good fortune 
to observe some of this vitalized 
Latin being taught by our Mr. 
Walker who was employing a de- 
vice which is worth passing on to 
others. The class had been study- 
ing a book by Dora Pym, Readings 
in the Literature of Ancient Rome, 
when it was suggested that they 
illustrate some of the passages. The 
result was a number of cartoons, 
which were traced on cover glass 
for lantern slides. These home- 
made slides were then used as the 
motivating power in the class dis- 
cussion. They served the further 


purpose of demonstrating the simi- 





larity in the lives of Romans and 
of New Yorkers. Three of these 
slide-cartoons are reproduced here- 
with. Note the modern touches; 
Thisbe’s short skirt, the American 
sign boards, and Pyramus’ hair 
dress. 


PYRAMUS AND THISBE 


“Thisbe, the fairest maid in all the East, 
And Pyramus, the handsomest of lads, 

Were neighbors in an old Egyptian town. 
So the boy came to know the girl; their love 
Increased with time; he would have wedded 

her 

But fathers stern forbade; ev’n they could not 
Forbid the love that burned in captive hearts.” 








A Helpful Bulletin 


HE Service Bulletin, Vol. I, 
No. 1, published by the Key- 
stone View Company of Meadville, 
Pennsylvania, has recently ap- 
peared. The bulletin carries the 
caption, “An Application of Visual 
Aids to the Interpretation and Use 
of Maps.” It contains an outline 
of a suggestive lesson on the in- 
terpretation of a physical map and 
discusses the interpretation of map 
symbols by supplementing the in- 
struction with stereographs and 
lantern slides. We need more prac- 
tical outlines of this sort and we 
hope that this is the first of a long 
series of future bulletins. 
The following extracts from the 
bulletin will serve to give a notion 
of its type and value: 


Teachers: 

Have you ever wished that 
map work could be improved? 

Have you ever faced these problems? 

(a) Pupils who lacked ability to 
interpret the maps in their 
geography and history texts? 

(b) Pupils who had acquired the 
habit of substituting the map 
for the place it represented? 

Your stereographs and lantern slides 
offer an effective solution for these 
problems. This bulletin explains in 
detail a typical procedure, thus sug- 
gesting future lessons of your own. 

If you have not already used an ex- 
ercise similar to the one about to be 
described, try this lesson and deter- 
mine for yourself whether this does 
not present for you a solution for the 
teaching of map interpretation. It does 
not matter whether the subject is a 
surface map, a population map, a rain- 
fall map, or any one of the many kinds 
of maps found in your textbooks and 
reference books. 


your 


A Suggestive Lesson on the Interpreta- 
tion of a Physical Map 
I. Subject: Physical Map of North 
America (any text) 
II. Teaching Equipment 
(a) Textbook. 
(b) The following stereographs 
from the Keystone 600 Set. 
No. 276—Mt. Sir Donald, the 
Matterhorn of the 
North American 


Alps, Co- 
lumbia. 

No. 102—O ver looking the 
Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains from Mt. Tox- 
away, North Caro- 
lina. 

No. 186—Cowboy and Horse 
Holding a Roped 
Cow, Kansas. 

No. 183—Poland China Hogs 
Feeding in a Rich 
Alfalfa Pasture, 
Kansas. 

(c) Corresponding lantern slides 
from the Keystone 600 Set. 


British 


IV. Assignment 
Oral motivation 
This map 
North America) is 
give you a picture of the land 
in different parts of 
3efore you can 


(physical map of 
intended to 


elevation 
North America. 
get an accurate picture of the ap- 
pearance of the country, you must 
study the color legend which ac- 
companies the map. 

To learn just what surface features 
each color represents, you may ex- 
amine carefully each of the stereo- 
graphs which have been selected for 
today’s lesson. Use the following 
method of study: 

(1) Study the surface features shown 

in the picture. 

(2) Observe on each stereograph the 
things which are called to your 
attention in the blackboard as- 
signment. 

Locate on your physical map the 
area pictured. Notice the color 
used to show such surface fea- 
tures. Find other parts of North 
America where surface features 
are much like those you see on 


~ 
w 


each stereograph. 


Written Blackboard Assignment 
Use the paragraphs on the backs of 
the stereographs to help you answer 
these questions and understand the pic- 
tures. 
1, Stereograph No. 276—Mt. Sir Don- 
ald. 
Notice the sky line of these 
mountain peaks. Try to im- 
agine the distance from the val- 
ley to the top of the rugged 
peaks. 
How far up the mountain side 
do you observe trees growing? 
(c) What does snow on the tops of 
these peaks indicate about their 
height? 


(a 


(b: 
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(d) What causes the scarred sides 
of these mountains? 

(e) What is the source and nature 
of the mountain 
see? 

(f) How 


streanis you 


these 
surface features to affect the 
number and the industries of 
the people living here? 


would you expect 


3. Stereograph No. 186—Cowbov and 
Horse Holding a Roped Cow, 
Kansas. 

(a) Describe the surface you see in 
the foreground of the picture. 
Would you call the elevations 
of land in the background hills 
or mountains? Give reasons for 
your answer. 

(b) How 
features to 


such 
population 


would you 


affect 


expect 


and industry? 


Project for 


VI. Suggested Extra 
Credit 

From magazines, bulletins and 
papers, cut pictures showing the 
surface in various parts of North 
America. Paste these pictures in 
a SURFACE NOTEBOOK. Ar- 
range the pictures so that areas 
colored alike on a physical map 
will be together in your notebook. 
To what extent does note 
book verify the work of this les- 


son? 


your 


Film Reviews 

The Panama Canal—(3 reels) 
Y. M. C. A—tThis release by the 
Roosevelt Memorial Association 
represents what Roosevelt con- 
sidered the greatest engineering 
feat of all the ages. The tilting is 
from messages to congress, exec- 
orders, and state 


utive papers. 


Roosevelt appears as_ speech- 
different occasions 


lacks 


vigor when 


maker upon 
the 


characteristic 


and on screen none 
of his 
before an audience, nor are his 
facial gestures one whit diminished. 

The introduction to this last great 
advance in world transportation 1s 
through a caravel of Columbus sail- 
ing the Atlantic and the first trans- 
continental railroad in the United 
States. The failure of De Lesseps’ 
canal plan is evident from the rust- 
as it 


ing machinery shown was 
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when the United States took it over. 
In 1898, the war with Spain found 
our fleet divided by three thousand 
miles of land, the main part being 
on the Atlantic side of the continent 
with the “Oregon” stationed in 
Puget Sound. 


Assistant Secretary of the Navy, 


Roosevelt then, as 
pled with extreme earnestness for 
the digging of the canal across the 
Isthmus. When he became presi- 
dent no time was lost in presenting 
the idea that the bringing nearer 
together of our east and west coasts 
was of prime necessity for our pro- 
tection. In 1902 congress passed 
an act sanctioning the construction 
of an isthmian canal. 

Reel II. In 1906, Roosevelt, con- 
trary to the tradition that a presi- 
dent United 
States, inspected the progress of the 


should not leave the 


canal work. Amador, president of 
Panama, in welcoming Roosevelt, 
said, “With 
science knocks at the door of the 


explosive energy 


Andes,” 


a similarly vigorous manner. 


while Roosevelt replied in 
The 
photography of this part of the nar- 
rative is evidently a genuine his- 
torical print. It now became evi- 
dent to Roosevelt that the manage- 
ment of this vast undertaking ne- 
cessitated responsibility and power 
in the hands of a single individual. 
Hence, Col. Goethals was made vir- 
tual dictator. Gatun Dam was con- 
structed to hold back the waters of 
the Chagres River. Slides in Cule- 
bra Cut, and the seemingly bottom- 
less pit of the Chagres River af- 
forded another engineering diffi- 
culty. 

Reel III, The digging record of 
three million tons per month was 
finally reached. A thrilling moment 
is it when the Gamba dikes, three 
feet in width, are the only remain- 
ing barrier to the mingling of the 
waters of the Atlantic with those 
of the Ocean. We wit- 
ness the blowing up of the dike 


Peaceful 
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while powdered earth and spray 
conceal the marvel of what is really 
occurring. Yet, as the scene clears, 
we seem to hear no mighty roar, 
nor to see any impetuous rush as 
of two affinities held apart by na- 
ture for countless millenia—just a 
placid union of waters so similar 
that by this moment we cannot dis- 
tinguish them. We witness the_fill- 
ing of the locks from beneath as of 
countless geysers bursting forth. 
New York is now by water route 
nine thousand miles nearer to San 
Francisco than in all the earth’s 
history up to this moment. Eleven 
years and the vigor of the most 
strenuous man of our age were re- 
quired to fulfill the dream of ex- 
plorers and statesmen since the time 
of Balboa. 

It is a miracle of our century that 
history may repeat itself in this 
manner for the enlightenment of 
all ages and all times. It is quite 
probable that many eye-witnesses of 
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A NEW COMBINED BALOPTICON 


Especially Designed for Use in the Classroom 


this 


lf you are interested in Visual 
Instruction you should know about 
saiopticon. 


We will be glad to send you com- 
plete information. 


BAUSCH & LOMB 


629 ST. PAUL STREET - 





}alopticon presents both opaque objects and 
lantern slides. The opaque projector accommodates unusually large objects 
in the holder, will present a six inch square picture or page and has excep- 
tional illumination for opaque objects. 
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The FOURTH Edition Ready March 1—1928 


“THE STANDARD AUTHORITY” 


1248 Pages Introduction By S. L. ROTHAFEL (“Roxy”) 500 Illustrations 











Smithsonian Institute, Washington, D. C.: 
“We greatly appreciate what you have done to make 
the subject better understood.” 


Dept. of Public Instruction, Washington, D. C.: 


“By far the most complete manual we know of. The 
most complete work of its kind.” 


Board of Education, Newark, N. J.: 


“We have found motion picture proj 


projec be of 
great assistance.” 
SR CAM] RON i Board of Education, City of Chicago: 
py “Like the book very much. Us« instruc- 
tion.” 
Dept. of Education, Saint Paul: 
“Your book has been approved.’—‘Is a great help.” 


RT EDITION . ; University of Kansas: 


928 “Your book has been carefully examined and we have 
decided to adopt it as our text book.” 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Alabama: 
“After careful consideration your book will be used 
exclusively in our classes.” 


Motion Picture News: 


“In comparison with all other works on the market 
this book stands in a class by itself. Should be in the 
library of every projectionist. The price 


is not a cri- 
terion of its worth.” 





American Photography: 


Mound Consolidated Schools, Mound, Minnesota: “This is a veritable encyclopedia and 
“Motion picture projection was just the book the most complete and accurate work on the sub- 

we needed.” : ject. Over 1,200 pages of solid matter 

and has not once failed to give satisfaction.” 
Society of Motion Picture Engineers, Progress Com- Morning Telegraph: 

mittee: “Written with the amateur in mind as well as 
“A notable publication—Motion Picture Pro- the professional. Those using motion pictures in 
jection by Cameron is extremely complete, cov- churches and schools will be especially inter- 


ering all phases of motion picture engineering.” ested.” 


THE LATEST, LARGEST AND MOST AUTHENTIC 
BOOK ON THE SUBJECT PUBLISHED 





CAMERON PUBLISHING CO., Manhattan Beach, N. Y. 
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the completion of the Panama Canal 
did not have the favorable vantage 
point of observation accorded those 
fortunate enough to see this film 
picturing. 


Red Head (1 
Rogers Productions—A film of 
pertinent interest to school children 


reel) Rowland 


in general, and their mothers in 
particular, on the subject of hygiene 
of the hair and scalp. In entertain- 
ing fashion it follows the fortunes 
of “Reddy,” a regular fellow, who 
school 


is first seen in the play- 


ground in the midst of a recess 


game of basketball. Caps have 
been tossed in a pile while the game 
is on—and somewhat later the 
school nurse has occasion to inspect 
Reddy’s head. He is sent home 
with a slip giving directions as to 
what shall be done. The directions 
are followed to the letter, with the 
desired result. 

In connection with the story, a 
well-directed lesson before the 
class brings out the principles of 
proper care of the hair and scalp. 

The film has been selected by 
several school systems for use in 
health and hygiene courses. 


School Notes 


“Mars AND How to Use THEM” 


This is the title of a decidedly 
practical and helpful article which 
appeared in the September “Nor- 


mal Instructor and Primary Plans,” 


written by Frederick K. Branom, 

Head of the Department of Geog 

raphy, Chicago Normal College. 
The author points out first the 


frequency with which the average 


person uses maps in everyday ex- 
perience, and then makes the per- 
fectly irrefutable assertion that “‘it 
is impossible to teach geography 
efficiently without using maps.” 
One way of keeping the geogra- 
phy lessons interesting is to see that 
the children have good maps to use. 
Do not wait until after the lesson 
has begun, but have them ready to 
use at a notice. Of 
course, it takes a little work to have 


moment’s 


everything ready before teaching a 
class, but it is the duty of the teach- 
er to have all available tools at hand 
before the lesson begins. 

Teachers often ask, “What wall 
maps should I have in my room?” 
Much depends upon the amount of 
money which a school has to spend, 
but in a one-room country school 
very good work can be done with 
the following wall maps: (1) a po- 





litical ffap- of the world, of the 
United States, and of each conti- 
nent; (2) a physical map of the 
United States and of each conti- 
nent; (3) a rainfall map of the 
world and of the United States; and 
(4) a blackboard outline map of 
the world and of the United States. 
In place of two sets of maps, one 
showing political, the other physi- 
cal, features, a school may buy re- 
gional-political or physical-political 
maps 
In a 


should have: (1) 


larger school, each room 
a political map 
of the world; ( 


cal map of each continent which is 


2) a regional-politi- 


being studied; (3) a rainfall map 
of the world; and (4) a blackboard 
outline map of the world, and, if 
possible, of each continent being 
studied. In the higher grades, com- 


mercial maps, showing products, 


are much used. 

Needless to say, the maps just 
listed are the number 
Other maps should be pur- 


minimum 
needed. 
chased if there is money available. 
However, one should not be dis- 
couraged if he does not have even 
all the maps listed as essential. Use 
efficiently what maps you have. 


The method of introducing pupils 
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to the use of maps is interestingly 
suggested, and the author further 
states : 

A pupil should be taught to read 
maps just as he is taught to read 
printed words or to read the mean- 
ing of pictures. The ability to read 
maps is not obtained in one lesson 
or in any definite number of les- 
sons, but is secured gradually. A 
teacher should never be misled into 
thinking that children can learn all 
there is to know about maps in a 
few recitations or study periods. 
The more a pupil uses maps, the 
better able he will be to read them. 


A child must be taught not to 
guess when reading maps. He 
should form the habit of looking 
at the legend of a new map before 
attempting to read it. The legend 
is the key which makes many maps 
easily read. It explains the differ- 
ent colors or shadings, how to tell 
the railroad lines, the size of cities, 
and many other facts. The pupil 
should also be taught how to use 
the scale on a map, so that he may 
measure distances. 


The use of maps in working out 
the “problem” type of lesson is in- 
dispensable. A sample problem is 
cited, and some of the facts bearing 
on the problem which the pupils 
may obtain from a set of maps are 
enumerated. The author pays full 
tribute to the varied uses of outline 
maps, both the blackboard outline 
and the desk outline versions—the 
latter furnishing unexcelled oppor- 
tunities for individual work. 


Pictures and Prints 


A MULTIGRAPHED leafilet en- 
titled ‘Pictures and Prints,” 
by J. V. Ankeney, has recently been 
issued by the Visual Education So- 
ciety of West Virginia. It discusses 
the use of a camera as a part of 
the teacher’s equipment, and out- 
lines the principles of arrangement 
of elements in pictorial composition. 
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AMONG THE PRODUCERS 


Where the commercial firms—whose activities have an important bearing on progress in the visual field— 
are free to tell their story in their own words. The Educational Screen is glad to reprint here, within 
necessary space limitations, such material as seems totave most informational and news value to our readers 











Visual Aids Published by Co-operation of Teachers 


HE School Research Associa- 

tion of South Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia, is a small group of teachers 
who are doing creative work in the 
preparation of material for schools. 
They are now arranging a collec- 
tion of visual materials, and are 
beginning the production of a film 
slide library. The co-operation of 
interested teachers is desired in 
gathering pictures and text for all 
subjects and grades. 





It is said that in accord with 
numerous suggestions quoted in 
THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN, they 
are making very short film strips. 
Each is just enough to illustrate 
one lesson, and suggests hand work 
and discussions, rather than enter- 
tainment. The preparation of this 
material offers an opportunity for 
teachers with inventive ability. 
Those who are able to collect and 
arrange a whole series receive a 
royalty. 

The first production of the School 
Research Association is a set of 125 
wall maps for geography and his- 
tory, arranged on 20 film strips, and 
are quite unlike any other series of 
maps. The accompanying cuts show 
maps and other pictures the exact 
size of the film. Several other sets 
are in process of construction, and 
some sample tests are available. 


The first visual aid of the asso- 
ciation was published about eight 
years ago. It is known as “Arleigh 
Fractions,’ and consists of ten 
booklets with two sheets of blocks. 


, 


esessees 
Loi. 





These are in use in all Los Angeles 
city schools, and some have been 
sold in every state and in several 
foreign countries. A set of film- 
slides has been arranged to accom- 
pany the booklets, and provides a 


wealth of problem material on 
fractions, suitable for various 
grades. They have also published 


the Fixit Reader sheets, a series 





for first grade, containing visual 


and manual work. 

The School Research Association 
is a non-profit organization, carry- 
ing on its work to assist other 
teachers and supervisors to produce 
visual materials they need. 
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New Productions from Visu- 
graphic Pictures 
NNOUNCEMENT has been 
made of a number of new re- 
leases produced by 
Pictures, Inc., 247 Park Avenue, 
New York City. These films are 
all available free of charge except 


Visugraphic 


for transportation, from the organ- 
ization for whom they were made. 
The Modern Kitchen (One Reel) 

This film, prepared for the New 
York Edison Company, tells the 
story of a bride whose husband was 
skeptical regarding her ability to 
cook and keep house. She wisely 
seeks advice before marriage and 
goes to the Home Economics School 
maintained by the Edison Company. 
There she is shown how a model 
kitchen should be arranged; sink 
at the proper height, lights ar- 
ranged correctly, and shelves and 
closets in accessible places. She is 
also shown the latest developments 
in electrical devices for use in the 
kitchen and is given instruction in 
the proper use and care of them. 
The picture closes with the scene 
where the husband samples his 
wife’s first meal and is delighted, 
not only with its excellence, but 
with the ease with which had 
been prepared. 

The 
school and college domestic science 
Y. W. 
C, A.’s, women’s and girls’ clubs. 
Links 


How the 


film is suitable for use in 


and home economics courses, 


(Two Reels) 


dealers of a national 
manufacturing concern are aided 
by the company in their selling 1s 
illustrated by this picture which has 
just been completed for the Radio 
The 


Corporation of America. 
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and permanent through 


of SCHOOLFILMS (Motion 
Films) and PICTUROLS (Still Picture 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, Inc. 


327 South LaSalle St 
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m «ve is better of course 


Visual Service 
provides a com- 


The Picturol system 


plete program of 

still and motion lightens the teacher’s task 
picture subjects, and lessons remain fresh 
and fully meets and vivid in the child’s 


the needs of teach- mind. 


> : supils fo . 
ers and pup! E Picturols arrest the at- 





the use of the ideal class- 
room tools, 


Write for Free Booklets and Catalog 


Department 25 


Manufacturers, Producers and Distributors of Visual Aids 


Chicago, Ifinois. 
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“links” in the selling chain are 
pointed out by a simple story in 
which a young couple become in- 
terested in radios through direct 
mail solicitation, newspaper, maga- 
zine and billboard advertising, and 
finally invest in a radio as the re- 
sult of the polite, but forceful di- 
rect solicitation on the part of the 
dealer. This film would interest 
all men’s groups and would be help- 
ful for use in connection with 
school and college discussions of 
selling problems. 


“What's News?” (One Reel) 

The general public is always fas- 
cinated by a glimpse into the work- 
ings of a daily newspaper. The 
rapidity with which an event is re- 
ported, set up, printed and gotten 
back on the streets is amazing to 
the layman. This picture tells the 
story of how the Buffalo Evening 
News functions. It traces all the 
steps from the time a “flash” comes 
in Over a press wire, or a reporter 
telephones in a story, until the fin- 
ished newspaper comes from the 
press. We watch the copy boys 
dashing about, feeding the story to 
the linotype operators at their bat- 
tery of machines. The type is put 
in the forms, the plate is made, shot 
into the press and the great rotary 
presses start to rumble. The papers 
come out neatly folded, ready for 
distribution to the public from the 
newsstands, or to be wrapped for 
mailing. 

Ask Me Another (One Reel) 

The story of the work of a large 
distributor of meats and other food 
supplies on Long Island begins a 
dinner party at which a chap who 
excels at “Ask Me Another” is mak- 
ing everyone else miserable. One 
of the sufferers finally asks the 
bright young man if he knows how 
the bread came to his table and 
launches into a description of how 
the bread, meat, coffee, etc., are pre- 
pared. The pictures of the factory 
showing bread baking, meat pack- 


ing and preparation, cOffee roast- 
ing and the lard wrapping, are all 
done in Technicolor. 


The World’s Write Hand 
(One Reel) 


A graphic description of how the 
Waterman Company has evolved 
different types of fountain pens to 
meet the needs of widely varying 
users. The stenographer, the ac- 
countant, the freight checker, the 
left-handed writer and the newspa- 
per reporter are a few of the types 
whose special requirements are met. 


Around the World with the United 
Press (One Reel) 


The hurry and bustle of the 
greatest press association in the 
world is shown in this picture. The 
various ways in which 
flashed from one end of the world 
to the other by telegraph, automatic 
cable machine and telephone are il- 
lustrated. Scenes at the main of- 
fice in the Pulitzer building give 
the layman a conception of the im- 
mense amount of detail involved in 
getting out the world’s news. 


news is 


This subject is said to be ideal for 
school and college courses in jour- 
nalism and makes an interesting 
subject for almost any gathering. 
His Spirit Still Lives (Five Reels) 

3enjamin Franklin, pioneer in 
the field of electricity, and patron 
saint of the Philadelphia Electric 
Company, returns to the earth in 
Twentieth Century Philadelphia. 
He goes from one great electrical 
plant to the other and marvels to 
see the great strides made since the 
days when he drew the lightning 
down from the heavens. He goes 
into a modern home and sees how 
his discovery is aiding thousands 
of housewives by relieving them of 
drudgery. 


Stanley Company Release 
The Stanley Company has just 
completed a six-reel industrial film 
for the American Car & Foundry 
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Company and its subsidiary, the 
American Locomotive Company. 
The picture is said to be a reve- 
lation of the tremendous variety and 
diversity of products manufactured 
under the American Car & Foundry 
banner. These include all kinds of 
freight and passenger, Pullman and 
dining cars, freight cars, refrigera- 
tor cars, mine cars, tank cars, ships, 
drydocks, cruisers, and, in fact, 
everything that has to do with the 
transportation of the world. 


A New Health Film 


One more addition to the New 
York State Department of Health’s 
series of short health films has just 
been made. It is called “Sniffle’s 
Snuffles,” and gives simple facts 
about the common cold. The pres- 
entation is a novelty—a combina- 
tion of cartoon animation and liv- 
ing silhouettes, wih a thread of 
story running through. This is the 
seventh in the series, which was de- 
signed by Gilbert M. Tucker, Jr., 
Supervisor of Exhibits for the 
State. They are planned for theatre 
presentation—with a maximum of 
entertainment, a minimum of length 
and just one basic fact about health 
in each. The producer is Carlyle 
Ellis, who reports that prints are 
being purchased by about 25 other 
states that use film for health edu- 
cation. 


Change in Personnel 
Announced 

HE Carpenter-Goldman Lab- 

oratories announce the with- 
drawal of Arthur W. Carpenter, 
who is replaced in the organization 
by George Lane. Mr. Lane brings 
to his new connection an extended 
business and executive experience 
coupled with mechanical engineer- 
ing and inventive abilities of a 
high order. 

Mr. Lane’s activities in connec- 
tion with motion picture machine 
design and motion picture produc- 
tion have been extensive. 











